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Anecdotes of Madame Du Barri. 


HE fate of a royal mistress, 
however shocking the catas- 
trophe may be, is seldom bewailed 
by the people. This was eminently 
true in respect to this lady, whose 
execution was long betore pre- 
diéted by Demorande. This pre- 
diction was accomplished in a 
manner that neither the victim nor 
t! the prophet could have ever dream- 
ed of. 

Madame du Barri, réndered 
be: uty by the hand of nature, cre- 
ated a countess by the command of 
Louis XV. and el levated by acci- 
dent from a brothel to a partnership 
in the throne, was one of the 
many examples of folly and profli- 

acy that produced aa French re- 

olut ion. 

Hei origin was obscure, but, in 

days of her glory, she claimeda 
relationship with some of the first 
iamilies in Ircland, and aétually 
conierred employments on two or 
three no4/e soldiers of fortune from 
that country, whom she called her 

(sins, and who deemed theiinselves 
imply compensated for the disgrace 
by regiments and croix de St. Louis 

The favourite c dated hersel 
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ina manner thatat once demonstra- 
ted her own insolence, the king’s 
folly, and the courtier’s servility. 
Her levee was attended by all that 
was great, or, more properly speak- 
ing, by all that was mean in France. 
On rising one morning from bed, 
in presence of the monarch and es 
dissipated companions, she ordered 
the pope’s nuncio to hand her one 
slipper, while the grand alimoner 
(an archbishop) put on the other! 
each deeming himself highly ho- 
noured by the en npleyment, and 
fully recompensed by the transitory 
view of her charms. 

The chancellor of France, at her 
request, signeda patent, constituting 
her negro governor of the castle of 
Lucienne, with a pension of si 
hundred livresa year. The princes 
of the blood were treated by her 
sometimes with insolence, and, at 
other tines, with vulgar familiarity. 
When the late duke of Orleans’ 
father solicued her interest relative 
to his marriage with Madame de 
Montesson, she tapped him on the 
belly (he was a fat man), cracked 
a Joke on his person, Aermitted him 
to solemnize the nupials, and en- 
gaged to take all the consequences 


on herself, The late queen (Marie 
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Antoinette), while dauphiness, was 
at last obliged to entertain, and 
even pay regular courtto her. She 
issued dons in the same manner as 
the monarch, and drew on the 
royal treasury, to whatever amount 
she pleased, without the erga 
of the royal slonet. In short, her 
toilet was of gold, her jew rm ‘ ‘ere 
more cos tly than those of any prin- 
cess in Europe, and her villa, or, 
as it was termed, her favilion at 
Lucienne, was furnished at an ex- 
pense equal to a German subsidy. 

So powerful was she, that the 
death of Louis XV. and the indig- 
nation of the people, neither pro- 
duced seclusion nor restitution. 

At the revolution, this lady, who, 
according to the Parisians, always 
willing to indemnify themselves for 
their slavery by a pun, had risen 
from an Ecu to a Louis, very natu- 
rally took part with a court to 
which she was bound bot h by vanity 
and gratitude, Her vast w ealth, 
however, and her passion for a 
nobleman of high rank, prevented 
her from emigrating, and adding to 
the number of the “‘noblesse who as- 

embled y: Coblentz. 

Soon after the king’s execution 
she repaired to i neland, and might 
have found an as slum there, but 
she was fond of intrig gue, and in- 
stantly commenced a negociation 
for the restoration of the monarchy. 

Her charims made no impression 
on Mr. Pitt, but his zeal, if not his 
person, attracted her warmest re- 
cards. She always spoke of him 
with raptures, considered him as 
the protector of the exiled princes, 
and actually returned to — with 
his miniature picture hanging bya 
gold chain to her neck-—that once 
lovely neck, so soon to be severed 
by the unpitying guillotine! 


Caligula made his horse con sul; 
Madame du Barri created her black 


page a governor, and ny mat) bar- 
tered a crozx de St. Louis tor )aroe- 
quet. The philosopher cannes 





Dialogues of the Living. 


knows which most to despise; the 
Romans of one age, or the French 
of another! 

This woman died under the reign 
of Kobespierre, on the scaffold, 
May one be permitted to say that 
her end was worthy of her life? 

er behaviour in the passage to, 
and at the square of execution, was 
truly shocking. Her terrors over- 
turned her reason; her features 
were distorted; all her limbs con. 
vulsed; her eye was haggard and 
wild; and she uttered terrible 
shrieks. She even resisted the ex- 
ecuuloner, and, struggling from his 
grasp, attempted to escape. She 
rent the air with cries, which con- 
tinued ull the descent of the fatal 
axe I 

What a contrast this, to the 
placid and heroic demeanour of the 
wife of Roland! But their deaths 


were not more different than their 


lives had been before. If the revo- 
lutionary vengeance had been limit- 
ed to such viétims as La Comtesse 
du Barri, its devastations would, 
perhaps, have been but little de- 
plorable. 
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Dialogues of the Living : 
DIaLocukeE IV. 


WENT lately into the company 

of two persons, whom [I will 
call Tom and Harry, talking very 
loudiy upon politics. ‘The debate, 
as usual, had proceeded from argu- 
ment to sarcasm, and from raillery 
to railing, and went on somewhat 
in this style: 

‘ Zom. Yes, your party aims a 
nothiny but to over throw the pre- 
sent government. 

‘Harry, The very purpose of the 
villainous fa@ion whom we figlit 


against. 
‘ 7. To throw us all into anar- 
chy, and deliver us over toa Robes- 


plerrian usurpation. 
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‘ Hf. And who’s to blame, if that 
falls out merely from our struggles 
to prevent you from establishing a 
titled and hereditary despotism, well 
known to be the dearest wish of 
your hearts, and the end of all your 
jabours? 

‘ 7. For that you wish to cement 
us, by alliances ‘and treaties of fra- 
ternity, with the horrid and inex- 
orable French. 

‘ H. The only expedient we have 
left to elude the effects of your un- 
natural and traiterous devotion to 
Britain. 

‘7. But no wender you att as 
traitors to your country, and as tools 
and sy cophant s of France. Power 
is the bribe held forth to you; and, 
to reign, is worth your ambition, 
though as slaves and puppets of a 
foreign power. 

‘H. Whereas you more wisely 
content yourself with money, and 
will barter the freedom of your 
country for a much safer consider- 
ation. Gold, British gold, is the 
spell that binds you. 

‘ Z. A pack of knaves! cajoling 
the people by lies and stratagems! 
and labouring to build up your pri- 
vate fortunes, profligate and banks 
rupt as you are, upon the ruins of 
your country! 

¢‘H. Better knaves than fools, 
say 1: better pursue measures by 
which a few shall prosper, than, like 
you, to embrace those by which all 
shall perish in common. The 
knave promotes his own interest, at 
least, but the fool partakes, himself, 
of the ruin which he heaps upon 
“opin Ye are blind guides that 

fall first into the ditch into which 
you lead others. Sampsons that, 
in order to destroy your enemies, 
ie ll the house upon your own heads. 

‘7. Not content with warring 
against all political order, ye labour, 
with a diabolical zeal, to de sstroy 
the very zames of morals and reli- 
Sion. 


‘HH. Whereas you are contented 
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merely with abolishing the ¢hzngs. 
You leave us to console ourselves 
with the name, but take care that 
the substance shall be exchanged 
for bigotry, intolerance, and super- 
stition. 

‘ 7. Cursers of God ye are, and 
tools of the devil! 

‘HH. Fit companions, if so, for 
the enemies of man at nd the victins 
of their own folly. 

‘ Z. Ungrateful scoundrels that, 
if IT had my will, should all be 
shipped off to-morrow to your 
respective countries, where your 
crimes have already merited the gal- 
lows. Whatare you but the re {use 
of Europe, fugitives from States 
where your restless malignity strove 
In vain against wholesome orde fs 
and vipers who sting to death that 
bosom which gave you an asylum? 

‘H. Fit companions, once more 
say I, for those impious monopo- 
lists who deny us 
human nature; because, forsooth, 
we were not dora among you. 
More savage, you, than those savage 
tribes with whom every stranger is 
an enemy; for, with you, it seems, 
every guest is a slave! 

‘7. How dare you abuse the 
government that fosters and pro- 
tects you; by whose indulgent in- 
fluence you are what you are; and 
which, if your ingratitude were 
treated as it merits, would reduce 
you in a moment to the beggary 
and dirt from whence you sprung ? 

¢H. I can’t tell. I wonder at 
my own audacity as much as you. 
Fora slave like me to p Yretend to 
guestion the will of one who has 
my life, liberty, and property in his 
own hand, and may kill or banish 
me just as caprice shall prompt him, 
is a rashness truly surprising. ‘To 
supplicate his mercy, to pamper his 
arrogance, to confess that his power 
over me 1s no more than srple 
equity, that I have no shadow of 
pretence to a pire to an equalit: V 
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the government of myself and my 
fellows, is by far the safest way. 

‘7. I understand your irony. 
And so you would insinuate that 
you havea right to enter my house, 
to claim a seat at my table, and 
share the possession of my wife and 
children, would you? That is one 
of the rights of human nature, is it? 
All exclusive property, all house- 
hold and conjugal privile; ges, are 
arrant tyranny and usurpation, I 
warrant you. Maxims worthy of 
those who are at once rebels to their 
country and their God. 

‘ H. Rebels let us be as long as 
we are rulea by tyrants. 

‘T. Atheists! 

‘ H. Hypocrites! 

¢ 7. Liars! 

¢ H. Dissemblers! 

¢ 7. Vile, bloody -minded 
bins! 

* H. Proud, detestable aristocrats ! 

¢7. How dare you, rascal, use 
such terms? 

‘ H. Your humble imitator, Sir, 
am 1; I dare do all, as the poet 
might have said, that other rascals 
dare. 

‘ J. Do you call me rascal, Sir? 

© HW. No, Sir; 1 misca: you gen- 
tleman, that’ s all. 

‘7. Take that, Sir, (kicking). 

‘ H. And to be out of vour debt, 
take rhat, Sir,’ (striking), 

Having little relish tor this spe- 
cies of debate, and other persons 
being present to see fair flay, 
hastily withdrew. This being a 
pretty good specimen of the fashion- 
able political conversation, I have 
amused myself by giving you this 
account of it, which, I hope, may 
likewise amuse some of your readers. 


jaco- 


— - 

Remarks on Godwin’s ‘St. LEon.’ 
(In a Letter.) 

AVE I read St. Leon? Yes, 


ves, I have read it, to be sure. 
Why, how could you doubt it, 


Remarks on Godwin’s St. Leon 


having had the volumes above 4 day 
and an half. The moment they 
came, it was just at finishing of 
dinner, I opened and continued, 
only with an interval of six hours 
sleep, till twelve o’clock next day, 

when I reached the last page of the 
fourth volume. 

How some people as young, and, 
in other respects, as girlish as my- 
self, can bear to lay down and take 
up a book of this kind half-a-dozen 
times before they end it, tor the 
sake of a visit, a walk, a minuet, 
or a canzonetta, has often puzzled 
me. Strange unsteadiness of mind, 
or lack of curiosity, it must be, 
surely, that occasions it. 

Well, and now that I have read 
it, Ww hat do J think of it, you ask. 
So cursory a reading as mine must 
hardly fit me for a judge; but I will 
tell you my thoughts, such as they 
are, and make the best of them. 
Be they trite or foolish, you that set 
me on the task are culpable, not I. 

And first, ’tis my opinion, if 
Godwin, the author, goes on at this 
rate, he will finally undo and unsay 
all that he has formerly done and 
said; will exhibit the very strange, 
but, in many cases, and, perhaps, 
in this, the honourable speétacle of 
a man spending half his life in un- 
ravelling a sleeve which the former 
half was spent in knitting—in 
taking down (if the sleeve be too 
Feminine a metaphor) by piece-meal, 
the edifice which all his previous 
time and pains had been devoted to 
the building. 

’Tis plain, that in first construct- 
ing his theory of morals, he spoke 
of the domestic charities and sexual 
relations, withoutexperience. And, 
indeed, what else could we expect? 
He had lived upwards of forty years 
single, by his own confession un- 
enamoured, chiefly in the company 
of dealers in abstractions, political 
and metaphysical theorists, and his 
privacies spent in the cold and 
comfortless society of his ink-horn 
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and his goose-quill. What wonder 
that he talked so contemptuously 
of the duties and pleasures of hus- 
band and wile, parent and child! 

He afterwards loved, and married, 
had the prospect of offspring ; 
then, in an instant, the note 
was changed. Philosophy bowed 
her arrogant crest at the shrine of the 
household deities; abjured her tero- 
cious creed, and contessed the folly 
of her proud contempts of marriage ; 
whose chaste deligats, and ennobiling 
duties, were thenceforth vaunted as 
the prime felicity and best privilege 
of numan nature. 

In this book, we find him the 
fervent eulogist of what he formerly 
despised, or, at least, treated du- 
biously and blamefully. A wife 
is shewn to us as the only true 
solace of life; the only deliverance 
from ill, and safety from tempta- 
tion; the onl ly dispens er of ha ppi- 
ness, and fosterer of that divine 
beneficence whose zeal to benefit 
others flows from knowledge of 
what their benefit consists in, and 
the true means of effecting it. 

And, indeed, he who knows 
what happiness is, has a reason for 
labouring for another’s happiness; 
which he who knows it not, must 
necessarily want. How can I elo- 
quently recommend a scheme, if I 
have not actual and lively experi- 
ence of its benefits? The be verage 
before you may mantle and glow, 
“may flame and sparkle in its 
crystal bounds; I may lift it to 
vour lips, and say ** drink;’’ but 
languidly, doubtingly, in accent, 
gesture, and look, snall I say it, if 1 
have not first drank myself, and 
know not, by my own experience, 
its sovereign eflicacy to heal all 
wounds and lull all cares. 

Thus it is with the cup stored 
with the fragrant and delicious 
sweets of wedd led love. How fired 
with energy, how sparkling with 
contagious zeal, how irresistably 
persuasive will my tongue and eye 


als 


r 
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ie ny if I have myself taken a 

copious draught, and my heart, at 
the moment ot persuasion y is swim- 
ming in all the delights it is so fitted 
to inspire. 

But, on the contrary, how vague, 
half-expressed, mumbied over, self- 
contuted, must be his persuasions 
who believes its virtues only upon 
hearsay; whose faith is built, not 
on feelings, but on syllogisms; who 
talks by rote, and argues, not on 
what he knows, but on what he 
guesses ! 

But Godwin’s case was much 
more than that. Ignorance did not 
make him an equivocating, feeble 
advocate, but a fierce and con- 
temptuous opponent. Not only he 
forbore to offer the cup to others, 
but he sought to dash it on the 
ground. He maligned the bowl, 
not as crude, tasteless, er dishearter- 
ing, but as fr: wught with death to all 
generous, sublime, and philanthro- 
pical emotions. 

But, as fate would have it, the 
reviler has been tempted to taste, 
and mark the sudden metamor- 
phosis. ‘Thecup has been as power- 
ful as Circe’s, though its effects 
have been unlike: it has not sunk 
the taster into beast, but has reared 
the snarling, currish animal into a 
man. And the * Travels of Sr. 
Leon” is the fruit and the attestor 
of this change. Let not any one 
presume to controvert the eligibili- 
ties of marriage who has not drank 
of the same cup. 

The domestic parts of this story 
have enchanted and improved me. 
The speculations on marriage, the 
character and conduct of Margue- 
rite, the effects of gaming, the reve- 
ries of madness, the transactions in 
Switzerland, are all set out witha 
force of eloquence which surely 
nothing can exceed; yet this elo- 
quence is sometimes rather too in- 
flexible, harsh, incompliant to a 
change of subject wer occasion, 

and sometimes so nearly bordering 
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on excess, that I hardly know whe- 
ther to condemn or approve. 

But what shall we say to the 
strange and wild fictions, the gold- 
converting, life-prolonging power 
with which the hero is endowed? 
Admurable contrivances would these 
have been at any time from the 
tenth to the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century; for then, all that 
read were prepared to believe 
he story. Every man whom sci- 
ence and study lifted above vulvar 
mortals, was busy in searching tor 
these secrets, for every one believ- 
ed they could be found, and few 
there were who did not conscien- 
tiously believe that they had tre- 
quently been found, and that the 
earth was wandered over by many 
men, actually possessed of ‘all that 
is given to St. Leon; but the 2 pre- 
eneration is incredulous on 
They are stories which 
time has antiquated, and _ better 
education bas exploded. Tis pity, 
therefore, that they have been re- 
vived at this time o’day. They 
shock our established notions too 
much. Fictions can never please, 
that o’erstep so much the modesty 
of that nature which our education 
and observation have created. 

1 am afraid that Godwin was 
infeéted a little with the reigning 
taste for the marvellous and n iy sti- 
cal. Yet, surely, it was needless 
to figure thus fantastically, and to 
humour the popular caprice, to 
feed the vulgar cravino. ‘There 
is still among us, We May hope, a 
fund of curiosity and sensibility, 
su licient to answer all the demands 
of true genius. Nor are we yetso 
dep raved that Richardson and Bur- 
ney might not once more be easily 
brought, by successful 
into jashion. 

Besides, Lam displeased with the 
management of these hctions, as 
well as withthe fictions themselves 
To possess life without end, and 
wealth unlimited, are not, [ am 


imitation, 
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willing to think, such very bad 
things. Every tool is hurtful 
the hands ot knavery or folly; but 
these powers, under the direction 
of moderate prudence and rational 
ambition, wouldtura, [ think, to 
a very eood account. 

Sr. Leon, ’tis true, is a very faul- 
ty characte rs and, besides, is plac. 
ed in unlucky circ ai ye and 
hence his errors and misfortunes; 
but I should be better pleased and 
more instruéted to have seen him 
acting wisely and discreetly. The 
inference would then have been 
avoided, which it is the tendency, 
and, perhaps, the design of this work 
to suggest; namely, that wealth and 
immortality ¢Aus gained, are always 
and necessarily pernicious, for sure- 
ly, this inference is not just; do 
you think it 1s? 

I will tell you what to me are 
very striking parts of this perform- 
ance. The scenes in the dungeons 
of the inquisition, and the whole 
transaction between St. Leon and 
dethlem Gabor. In the portrait ot 
the Transylvanian Baron, there 
are epithets and images, however, 
that almost go too far; they touch 
the verge, if they do not absolutes 
ly enter the precinéts of absurdity. 
There is a licence of hyperbole 
that wants but little to reach the 
grotesque. “Phe same objection, 
L fear, will lie against some of the 
domestic pictures; but these are 
spots that L wonder I discovered, 
encircled as they are by so much 
radiance. 

On the whole, without doubt, 
it is a rare and excellent produc- 
tion, and I wish the author, or 
some other, would bring down 
the memoirs of the hero to the 
present age. The effects of expe- 
rience in the choice of the means 
of happiness, in enlarging the stores 
of knowledge, in reétifying the 
errors of education, might be use- 
fully displayed. * Live and k earn,” 
isa maxim which all men have oc- 
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casion to remember, but the learn- 
ing that is gotten ina ye of three 
or four hundred years, must be of 


very transcendant Kind, I can 
nagine 2a thousand details which 


such a scheme would permit one 
to introduce; but I have written, 
[ doubt, more than you will 
patiently read already, and must 
stop my career. Indeed, I won- 
der at my own forwardness ia 
ng in ju dgment ona work 
of this kind, and delivering, so 
formally, my crude decisions; but, 
you said you would hear what 1 had 
to sav upon the matter, and I was 
resolved to comply, and so you 
have all that at present occurs, in 
relation to this strange book, to 
Yours, 


R. #. 
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(By a Traveller.) 


- is C Cul ‘ous to mark the che araCe 

| ters of the five who have suc- 
ceeded the Bour bons on the throne 
of this powerful nation, and to 
compare the state, b efore the re- 
volution, with the present gran- 
cur of these Pentarchs. Barras is 

only one of them noble by 

id of the military profes- 


birth, ar 
son. The rest are all of obscure 
‘iging and were trained to the 
heac eable trade of the law. 
In 1788, Barras had left the ar- 
, lived at Paris in wretched in- 
ee a. 
digence, in a garret; Merlin was 
1 advocate, in French Flanders, 
lis native Country, more obscure 
than thousands of the same ] 
son. Revelliere Lepaux having 
ibandoned the law, taught | 1 
1 a provincial college. Reubeil 
éticed law in the supreme courts 
of " Alsa ace, and Trreiilard did the 
i¢ in the tribunals of Paris. 
The botanical professor in Nor- 
mandy, the lawyers of Brabant, 
Alsace, and Paris, and the idie 
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soldier in a garret, first met each 
other as lepti s to the constituent 

Assembly. Little thought they 
then that in seven years they should 
divide among them the preroga- 
tives of French Royalty. 

The tour lawyers had spent uni- 
form and stationary lives. They 
had never travelled out of France, 
and got their wisdom from books 
rather than from observation. The 
soldier’s lite had been boisterous, 
full of change, perils and adven- 
tures. He fought with the Eeng- 
lish in the Carnatic; had led many 
a skirmish, and stormed many a 
mounitatn-fort in the Deccan. He 
had escaped on a raft from a sink 
ing ship, to an isle in the Ladin 
Ocean, peopled by savages, and 
passed a whole month without the 
hope =! ever again seeing the face 
of an Ku ‘opean. 

Barras was a Count of the most 
ancient family in Provence, the 
most ancient of the French provin- 
ces. Merlin was a peasant’s brat, 
born in a cabbin, in the new ac- 

juired = half-galicised territory 
of Brabant. Revelliere was the 
son of a ‘Svaneried farmer in Gui- 
enne. Reubell was the misbegot- 
ten of a Canon of a ae and 

Treillard was the son of a man of 
his own profession in L’J/sle de 
France. "The various original, as 
to place and rank of the five Direc- 
tors, is, therefore, somewhat re- 
Nhe rk ibie; only three of them, the 
Provencal, Guiennois and Pari- 
sian, are, striétly speaking, French- 
men. 

* Barras commenced a grand and 
perilous career with the Revolu- 
tion. His force of mind, eloquence 
and intrepidity, made him distin- 
guished in all the transactions that 
terminated with the triumph of the 
mountain ; yet he shared the success 
without partaking in the san "Bt ulnae 
ry measures of their tyrann ° His 
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403 On 
ern departments; secondly, he sway- 
ed the Convention against Robes- 
pierre, and led the armed force 
against him and _ his colleagues ; 
thirdly, suppressed the two insur- 
rections of the seélions of Paris, 
against the Convention; and, lastly, 
he has now become Direétor, and 
chiefly superintends the internal 
administration of the Republic. 

Merlin passed from the hovel to 
the kitchen of a convent, where 
he acted as a servant, and thence 
to the office of alawyer. He was 
a great senatorial leader in all the 
efforts made for innovation, and 
has passed through many executive 
and ministerial offices before his 
directorship. 

Revelliere was first a deputy, 
then a provincial administrator, 
then a deputy again, and declaimer 
from the press; then a fugitive, beset 
by numberless hazards from the 
jealousy of Robespierre; then a 
deputy again; and, finally, a Direc- 
for. 

Reubell has aéted his part as a 
Senator; secondly, as a military 
commissioner on the Rhine; and, 
thirdly, has discharged the same 
functions against the rebels of la 
Verdee. 

Treillard has been active in the 
Legislative body, being in high re- 
pute for eloquence; but, in stormy 
times, seemis to have studied privacy. 
He has been Embassador to Germa- 
ny, and was one of the Envoys to 
negociate with Malmsbury at Lisle, 
and at the Congress of Rastadt; all 
the five, therefore, have been ‘lea- 


ders, and conspicuously aétive 
from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. 


At the opening of this great 
scene (1788), Barras was in the 
prime of life, being oprly thirty- 
three years old. He is the youngest 
of the five. Reubel was nine years 
older. Merlin was thirty- four. 
Revelliere was thirty-five, and 
Treillard was thirty-eight. 
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Oxygen. 


On OXYGEN. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HE query suggested by A. B. 


respecting the hi ghly oxygen- 
ated muriatic acid, 1s a curious and 
difficult one. Though it is not alto- 
gether mew to me, yet I have never 
seen a satis factory answer given to 
it. Perhaps that which I am about 
to offer, may be far from being 
esteemed such by your correspon- 
dent; still, however, I will take 
the liberty of submitting it to his 
superior judgment, and shall rejoice 
if it have the least tendency to throw 
light on the point in question. 
The solution which I would propose 





Oxygen has been usually called 
the frinciple of acidity. But, is this 
substance itself acid? May not 
acidity be a kind of tertium quid, or 
result, produced by the union of 
oxygen with a certain acidifiable 
basis, though neither of these sim- 
ple substances possess the quality 
in its separate state? We know 
that, according to the plainest laws 
of chemical attraétion, the union 
of two or more substances, will 
often times produce a mass differ- 
ing essentially in its properties 
from either of the component ma- 
terials. Elements wholly inodor- 
ous, or most agreeably odorifer- 
ous, in a state of combination, be- 
come highly offensive; and others, 
which, when separate, are harm- 
less, and even nutritive to the hu- 
man constitution, when united, 
take upon themselves a different 
set of properties; and, in some cases, 
become destructive poisons. But, 
in order to make substances thus 
united possess certain properties, 
or attainacertain degree of strength, 
it is necessary they should be com- 
bined in certain proportions. To 
deviate from these proportions 1s to 
make the compound something dil- 
ferent from what was intended. 
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My idea then, is, that oxygen 
is not itself acid. That when unit- 
ed with many substances, familiar- 
ly known to the chemist, it pro- 
duces no acidity, but gives rise to 
that species of combination called 
an oxyd. That when it is united 
to a proper base, and in a proper 
proportion, acidity is the result. And 
that, in Many cases, if not univer- 
silly, when more oxygen is added 
than 1s requisite to reach the acid 
point, it isso far from increasing the 
strength of the acid, that the surplus 
tends rather to dilute and weaken it. 

If the above principle be well 
founded, it will follow, that the 
common muriatic acid is strongest, 
or most sour, because the oxygen 
is united to a proper acidifiable 
base, and in a proper measure; and 
that the hyper -oxpgenated muriaric 
acid is considerab! y less sour, “7 
cause the base (whatever it be) i 
overcharged, or sufer-saturated w ith 
oxygen, and the acidity thereby 
dilated and diminished. 

It is hoped that this humble at- 
tempt to remove your a 
dent’ s difficulty, if it be not deem- 
ed a satis fa€tory answer, will, at 
least, excite some more able hand 
totake up the subject. It is pleas- 
ing to observe your useful Maga- 
ine becoming more than former- 
ly, a theatre for scientific discus- 
10D. 


PHILO-CHEMI. 


— =a 
The Evils of Reserve in Marriage. 


ELIEVE me, Mary, that to 

AY the security of matrimonial 
elicity, no quality is more necessa- 
'ythan candour. All reserve, ob- 
carity, or disguise, are produc- 
we of indifference, suspicion, or 
‘trust. Let my exampie con- 
‘ince you of the necessity of per- 
ic& candour, and unbounded con- 
hdence mn eeooege sion. There 
Siould exist . han unity of interest 
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that every pleasure or pain should be 
common, and al! separate enjoys 
ment or suffering is an injury to 
its sacred rights. 

The more exquisite the sensi bie 
lity, the more tender the attaci 
ment, the more poignant the ie 
infli ed by distrust and sus picion. 

My husband was a man of strong 
understanding, a thoughtful dispo- 
sition, and tender heart. His tem- 
per was reserved and sedate, and 
he seldom, with his owa accord, 
communicated either his pains or 
his pleasures, particularly the first; 
and the most acute mental or bodi- 
ly suffering would be endured in 
silence, unless drawn from him by 
the inquiries of his friends. Yet, to 
few persons were the soothings of 
tenderness more acceptable, and 
there were few whose happiness 
was more dependant on the assidui 
ties of affection. Such, too, was 
my dis sposition 3 delighting in the 
sympathies of love, yet withheld 
from ever seeking them, by an un- 
conquerable diffidence and reserve. 

His business kept him almost 
the whole day from home. His 
office was in the centre of the City, 
and, as our residence was at one 
of its extremities, the walk was 
long and wearisome. Indign ant at 

all fraud, oppression, or in JUSTICE, 
his mind was perpetually harrasse d, 
and hi s temper fretted by those ex- 
hibitions of mankind to which his 
profession exposed him. 

At the approach of evening I 

would trim my little fire, prepare 
the tea-table, and wait, with limpa- 
tience, the return of my husband, 
vhom I imagined, elad of a re- 
lease from labour, “would enter 
with a smiling face, embrace me 
with tenderness, and in some mode 
or other express his pleasure 

But, alas! how ditferent was the 
real from the imagined scene! He 
enters, and, throwing r himself ona 
chair, is grave and silent. Morti- 
fied and disappointed, I ask not 
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the cause of this silence, but pour 
out his tea and hand it to him, 
with a countenance strongly mark- 
ed by discontent and gloom. Thus 
Passes the evening, in mutual, 
though silent suffering. 

You, Mary, instead of awaiting 
the salutation of your lusband, 
would have hastened tothe door, at 
the sound of his footsteps, flown to 
him with a joy-enlighiened coun- 
tenance, and by tender inquiry 
would have learned the cause of 
any gloom which appeared on his 
face. Affected and { ‘leased by these 
proofs of your affection, he would 
have explained to you any disap- 
pointment or disturbance that had 
happened, would have owned he 
was disgusted and wearied with the 
injustice he had met with, or the la- 
bour he had undergone. These, 
contrasted with the tranguil and 
tender pleasures you had prepared, 
would have endeared him to his 
home, and have made him forget 
the evils of society. You would 
have dissipated his chagrin, — his 
cheerfulness would have returned, 
the sentiment of gratitude would 
have been added to love, and your 
hours would have passed in all the 
delight of mutual affection. But 
how ’ different was the effect produc- 
ed by my conduct. Fatigued, sick 
and dejected, my husband had 
promised himself, that on his re- 
turn home, the glad welcome of a 
tender wife would have compen- 
sated for all be had suffered; but, 
instead ofthis, he perceived only 
silence and melancholy. He knew 
his own feelings were obvious, yet 
they passed unnoticed. His peace 
of mind, he concluded, was of too 
little importance to interest his 
wile; for, certainly, if she had felt 
solicitude, there would be some ex- 
pression of it. Disappointed in his 
anticipated pleasure, and offended 
by such apparent indifference, he 
was cold and distant in his manner; 
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thus unknowingly increasing’ the 
cause of his own dissatisfaétion by 
increasing mine. 
us made those inquiries, without 
which neither of us would speak, 
or had we candidly owned our sus- 
picions of indifference, the evil 
would have been remedied. The 
incidents of each day, by producing 
some new cause for complaint, in- 
creased the difhculty of an explana- 
tion. As the cold blasts of winter 
congeal the flowing stream, so does 
negieét or indifference still the 
warm current of affeétion. 

Tie sun will return and dissolve 
these icy bands, but each instance 
of unkindness removes toa greater 
distance the return of that confi- 
dence which alone can restore the 
warmth of love. Each day dis- 
trust increased, and removed the 
possibility of an explanation. 

This reserve extended to the mi- 
nutest concerns. I remember one 
day, he brought from market a 
dish of which he was extremely 
fond, and ordered it dressed in a 
particular manner. Desirous of 
pleasing him, I attended to it my- 
self, and thought I should have 
been amply rewarded for this little 
trouble, by his satislaétion. When 
it came on table, I watched him, 
expecting to hear him praise it, 
and thank me for my attention. 
He tasted it, and without saying a 
word, pushed it from him and cail- 
ed for another piaie. You will 
perhaps smile when I tell you, that 
my eyes filled with tears, and I was 
so choaked with emotion that I 
could not articulate a word. My 
silence, my emotion, he construed 
into sullenness and anger. This na- 
turaliy increased his displeasure. 
Had I but smiled, had I but spoken 
one word, or when the tears flowed 
down my cheeks, had I allowed 
him to see them and explained their 
source, it would not only have re- 
stored his good humour, but, by 
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discovering my fond desire to please, 
would have excited his tenderness. 
But this was impossible. 

Now you, Mary, would have 
laughed, rallied him on being so 
dificult to please, assured him you 
had done your best, and good na- 
turedly have promised to have done 
better next time. He would have 
thanked you for your endeavour. 
With sucha dispos ition as his, your 
desire to gratity him would jully 
have compensated for the loss of 
his dinner. How innumerable are 


the instances [ could give-you ot 


the pain and the misery produced by 
this reserve of disposition ! How 
many wakeful nights have I passed, 
weeping the want of the tenderness 
and confidence of my husband, 
while he, restless and disturbed by 
the evils incident to life, would 
tax me with cruelty for not inquir- 
ing into, and participating his dis- 
guietudes * 

This reserve, which for years 
had been increasing, at last became 
a settled habit. My cheerfulness 
had entirely deserted me: I went 
into no company, and I received no 
visitors. My melancholy became 
fixed, and tne little pleasure my 
husband found at home, induced 
him to seek it abroad. My tea-ta- 
ble used to wait in vain, no one 
came to partake of this evening 

mezl. With my arms folded on 
the table, and my aching head laid 
onthem, I sighed away my solita- 
ry hours. ‘hat keeness of feelin or 
which a heart unused to suffering 
experiences, was blunted by re- 
peated strokes. The alternations 
of hope and tear gave place to the 
stasnation of indifference. The 
etfort to please was lost in despair. 
Too restless to apply to foreizn ob- 
jects, my active mind preyed on it- 
self,’ and, left at iast to perfect soli- 
tude, I sunk into an uninterrupted 
ie thargy. { now saw my husba ndonly 
during our hasty and silent meals: : 


c 
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fond of social pleasure and spright- 
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ly discourse, he spent his evenings 
among those friends to whom his 
many virtues had.endeared him. 

Even on the bed of sickness, 
this mutual reserve and suspicion 
did not yield place to anxiety and 
tenderness, and these circumstan- 
ces only increased the fear which 
silence inflicted. 1 was one day by 
his bed-side, and offered something 
which was refused. It was the 
Manner in which this was done 
that athicted me; this manner, howe 
ever, is indescribable. It seemed 
to me like an intimation, that my 
attendance was irksome. I might 
have been mistaken. Pain and sick- 
ness might have been the cause. I 
did not, however, inquire, as at 
that time d had nodowbt, but con- 
sidered it as the proof of indrifer- 
eace. I was but little in his room: 
I left to others those attentions 
which I only should have paid. 
He never left that room; but there 
ended a life, many years of which 
might have been happy, but which 
were miserable. Tat sensibility 
which might have given birth to 
the purest ‘and most exquisite plea- 
sures, was, trom the want of can- 
dour and explicitness, changed into 
an instrument of torture. 

The happiest life is not exempt 
from moments of lassitude, weari- 
ness, perplexity and distraction. 
Whenever the countenance or 
manners indicate either, let the 
friend seek for the cause, and let 
confidence and plain dealing ban- 
ish all distrust or suspicion. 
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the hands, which, subtracéted from 
10 hours, leaves 5? hours=cthe in- 
termediate time trom the coinci- 
dence of the hands, to the hour of 
io. Tren, from the nature of 
the question and the velocities of 
the nands, 17: 6: : +7, hours: +3, 
hours, which added to 423 hours, 
gives 128? hours=gh. §2inin. 567, 
sec. the time required, 

True and ingenious solutions to 
this question were given by Ana- 


lyticus, G. Baron, J. Bogart, J. 


Dominick, C. Perkins, R. Town. 
send, and A. Z. 


Question If. 


Answered by R. rraeens, bd 


or Cae 
quentiy 1—4!— 4, =share advanc- 
ed by E. ‘The several shares of the 
gain ‘will, therefore, be as 3, 31, rr 
and 4, orin the least possible num- 
bers as 135, 75, 42, and 28. Hence 








Dols. 
482142 for A, 
907854 for B. 

15000 for D. 
28 10000 for E, 


This question was ingeniously answered by Analyticus, G. Baron, J. 
Bogart, J. Dominick, C. Perkins, W. Scott, and A. Z. 
Question III. 


Answered by Mr. C. Perkins. 


Let 5 « and 16 x represent the young lady’s age and height respecy 
tively; then by the question, 


‘= Dols. 


1354+75+424+28=280: pe : 3 LOQ0000: 


25: 37044:: asx > 37044 x =cher fortune 


and (21 x) >= 37044 x 
37044 
9261 
§ x==20 years=her age 
16 x64 inches=her height 


hence x = 


and 37044 x = 592504 dollarsscher fortune. 


True solutions to this question were received from Analyticus, G. 
Baron, J. Bogart, W. Scott, A. Workman, and A. Z. 





NEW QUESTIONS. 
Question I. By G. Baron. 


Ina circle whose radius is *, the versed sine v, and the sine s of an arc 
are given; to find the tangent of half that arc by a general and rational 
theorm, which shall be more simple than any other heretofore published 
for the purpose. 


Question II. By F. Dominick. 


How high must the king of England ascend at London, in order to gra- 
tify his curiosity with a sight of Bunker’s Hill, near Boston, supposing 
the earth truly spherical, and its radius 3979 miles? 
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MEMOIRS oF STEPHEN CALVERT. 


[Continued from p. 340 and concluded. ] 


OW was I a wanderer on the 
great deep, unaided by the 
impulse of courage, and unguided 
by the rudder of discretion. My 


voyage was begun in a moment of 


blind passion, with no suitable pro- 
vision of any kind, either against 
the exigencies of my voyage, or 
against those which could not fail 
to beset me on my landing ona fo- 
reign shore. J had never thought 
of these. Resentment and despair, 
the wrongs imagined to be done 
by Sydney and my cousin, en- 
grossed my tiioughts, and excluded 
all those considerations, that, in 
any other mind, would have pro- 
bably obtained the chief place, 

These ebullitions, however, sub- 
sided ina short time. The novelty 
and danger of my new situation 
guickly “rushed on my mind I 
became timorous, forlorn, and 
panic-struck. I looked around me 
on the boundless and turbulent ex- 
panse of waters, on the wide in- 
terval that severed me from my na- 
tive country, and which hourly 
grew wider; on the long, long way 
that lay before me, with sensations 
of melancholy not to be expressed. 

These were soon changed tor 
worse sensations. J was attacked 
with sea-sickness, and ail its hor- 
rors. This completed the con- 
quest of my courage. The breeze 
with which we left the coast, soon 
increased to a storm. Dangers of 
a strange and unforeseen kind 
encompassed me on all sides, and I 
began bitterly to lament my under- 
taking, which now appeared in its 
true colours to my awakened rea- 
son. 

What, said I, will the gentle and 
affectionate Louisa think when she 
hears of my sudden flight. Deceiv- 
ed by atrocious, but plausible 
charges, will she not consider thisa 


confirmation of them all? How 
will she deplore the fate of the ill- 
starred Felix, and add those fears for 
his personal safety, naturally flow- 
ing from the knowledge when it 
reaches her, of my headlong scheme, 
to those regrets already inspired by 
my defection from virtue! Was 
this the conduét which it became 
me to pursue, either as Conscious 
of my own integrity, and anxious 
for the purity of my fame, or as 
grateful for the love which this 
angel among women bore me, and 
solicitous rn secure her happiness; 

that happiness which is entang led 
with mine? 

And my mother! who feared 
ni thing more than my voyage te 
Europe; whose felicity depended, 
not on my safety merely from pe- 
rils and temptations, but on my 
presence. How will she feel whea 
apprised of tuis rash act? I pictur 
ed to myself her surprise, her in- 
dignation, and her sorrow. Me- 
thought I heard, in my short and 
unquiet ar the voice of her up- 
braiding; her charge of ingrati- 
tude; and when she comes to know 
the suspicions of my cousin and of 
Sydney, how will she mourn over 
the guilt of her idolized child! 
How will all her hopes with re- 
gard to me, expire and become ex- 
tinct! 

These images were excruciating. 
The sensations they produced were 
not to be endured. Added to the 
dangers and horrors of my actual 
condition, they inspired the most 
dismal and soul- sickening despon- 
dency. I grew impatient of exis- 
tence, and entreated those near me 
to drag me from my hammock, 
and throw me into the sea. 

We had now been three weeks 
at sea. The blustering atmosphere 
with which we set out, became 
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daily more tempestuous, till, at 
length, it rose to an hurricane. Our 
vessel was old, crazy, and in ill 
condition. The buffeting of the 
waves guickiy produced a leak, 
which, for a time, was not formi- 
dable, but grew, finally, too much 
for the strength of an harrassed and 
terrified crew. Incessant pumping 
did not prevent the slow increase 
of the water in the hold, and, at 
Jength, it was evident that the ship 
must sink. 

In this desperate situation, and 
before our fate was quite finished, 
a vessel, which came in sight, gene- 
rously offered the assistance of 
which we stood in so much need. 
They took the crew and passengers 
on board, and the ship soon aiter 
disappeared. I was so reduced by 
mental distress and sea-sickness, 
that they were obliged to carry me 
in their arms from my birth to the 
boat. This was a large, stout saip, 
bound from V’Orient to Biltimore. 

This transition may be supposed 
to have hada powertul effect on me. 
I was now, in spite of contrary 
expectations and designs, return- 
ing to that country waiich I had 
abandoned. Heaven had interfer- 
ed with a benignity to which my 
merits gave me no claim, to obvi- 
ate the effects of my rashness. The 
storm speedily abated, and clear 
skies, smooth seas, a propitious 
gale, and the prospect of restoration 
to an home that now was as dear, 
as it had formerly been hateful to 
me, dissipated my malady, and 
gave vigour to my hopes. 

On the day that [ landed at Balti- 
more, I hired an horse, and pro- 
ceeded, with the utmost expedition, 
to Philadelphia. It was not tiil my 
near approach to that city, that [ 
began to ponder on the perpdlexi- 
ties of my situation, and revolve the 


means from escaping them. Syd- 
ney and my cousin, it was plain, 
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the notion of some guilt, which, 
in truth, I never had committed, 
This guilt was of no common or 
excusable kind, and my mother 
was, probably, ere this, infected 
With the sarne suspicions. First, 
said I, I will go to Sydney; him I 
will detain and interrogate, and 
leave no obscurity unremoved, 
My mother and my cousin shall 
be sought for anon, and Sydney’s 
commendations shall attend my aps 
peal to their forgiveness. 

I eiitered the city in the dusk of 
evening, and alighting at the inn 
where my horse used to be kept, 
proceeded, without delay, to Syd- 
ney’s lodgings. His mother, sisters, 
and otmseli were abroad, but were 
expected shortly to return. I re- 
solved to wait his return, and seat- 
ed myself in the apartment which 
he used for business and study. 
My mind was deeply occupied in 
ruminating on the doubtiul pros- 
pects before me, when Sydney en- 
tered the house. I heard him in- 
quire of the servant if any message 
had been left for him in his ab- 
sence, and her answer that Mr, 
Calvert staid for him in his study. 

* Calverg!” said he, ** can that 
be possible f”’ 

I wondered not at these expres: 
sions, mor the tone with which 
hey were accompanied; and yet, 
methought they denoted not so 
much surprise as migat have been 
expected from an incident so un- 
looked for as my return. Of my 
departure, all my friends could not 
fail of being apprized, by the mea- 
sures which I took for that end, in 
a very short time alter it took place. 
Sydney’s tone, however, if it had 
little surprise in it, had no pleasure, 
and this [ did not expeét from his 
known benevolence of temper. 

He entered the room, advanced 
to me with a cheerful brow, and 
oifered me his hand, saying, * This 
return is unexpectedly soon, Cal- 
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pened so, nevertheless, I hope } you 
bring good news with you.’ 

This reception was embarrassing ; 
but Sydney’s behaviour had ever 
been too little agreeable to my ha-~ 
bits, to warrant me in wondering 


at any of his actions; and yet, 
hought 1, this is strongly incon- 
sistent with his deportment at our 
parting interview; but, perhaps, 
somewhat has happened to clear 
up the mistakes under which he 
then laboured. 

My embarrassment was increas- 
ed by his immediately entering in- 
to general conversation, as if no- 
thing extraordinary had bapp ened, 
After a few remarks, he seemed to 
notice my embarrassment, and ask- 
ed: 

‘¢ You are uneasy and reserved, 
my friend; surely, it is time to lay 
aside solicitudes which can answer 
no useful purpose. I thought you 
too wise to be in any situation un- 
happy. Come, what is it you 
think of? Be it good or ill, it is 
politic to let it forth , 

The surprise which was given 
me by these w ords, suggested the 
thought that possibly my voyage 
had ‘been hitherto unknown to 
Sydney. I now looked wistfully 
at him and said: 

“ Surely; my friend, you cannot 
be at a loss as to my cause of unea- 
siness. You cannot but be aware 
of the effeét which such deport- 
mentas yours 1s likely to have upon 
me.”’ 

* Indeed Iam,” said he, with- 
out any change of histone. “ I 
cannot conceive why my behaviour 
should give birth to any uncom- 
mon feelings; I thought, when we 
last saw each other, that a perfect 
understanding was established be- 
tween us.’ 

“ That,” interrupted I, “ is the 
cause of my present embarrass- 
ment. Recolleéting your behaviour 
then, and the conduét which I im- 
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mediately adopted, and comparing 
that with present appearances, I 
confess I am sunk inte perplexi- 
ties.” 

“ What!” said he, with more 
surprise than he had hitherto dis- 
closed, I do not comprehend 
you? Our parting was surely what 
it ought to have been.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, discouraged 
by this assertion, ** 1 was persuad- 
ed, by your present deportment, to 
hope that your opinion in that re- 
sped was changed.” 

** More, and more do you surs- 
prise me,” said he; I repeat that 
1 do not comprehend you.” 

“* Surely, surely, you can be no 
stranger to the rash, the desperate 
act to which your treatment and 
my cousin’s urged me.” 

‘¢ Rash and desperate! What do 
you mean?” 

“ Good Heaven! then you 
know not yet—Yet my sudden re- 
turn may well have contradicted 
your former intelligence. You 
knew not of my a¢tual embarka- 
tion for Europe.” 

To describe the changes which 
now took place in Sydney’s coun- 
tenance is impossible. He started, 
and putting his face close to mine, 
eagerly scrutinized my features. 
He then withdrew his attention and 
all his faculties seemed locked up 
in astonishment and_ satisfaction. 
A pause, on both sides, ensued. 

Meanwhile, I, on my part, knew 
not what to think. His get 
as to my frustrated voyage wa 
apparent; and yet, why should “a4 
be astonished or pleased at my re- 
turn, and why not manifest this 
state of mind sooner? 

Sydney continued silent. His 
bosom seemed to labour with some 
great thought. His eye, fixed on 
the floor, was void of sfeculation, 
A kind of self-debating ; a weigh- 
ing of different measures was appa- 
rent in his countenance. very 
other emotion gave way in my 
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heart to curiosity. 
said; 

‘* Reflecting on the manner in 
which we parted, five wecks ago, 
inthis very room, If carinot but be 
surprised at your present demea- 
nour. Phen all was recrimination 
and anger, now you seem to be my 
friend. I did not merit any thing 
but friendship at vour hands, and 
your and my cousin’s indignation 
at imaginary transgressions, awak-~ 
ened the same sentiment in my 
breast. Hence the sudden adop- 
tion of my scheme, which I have 
been happily prevented from ac- 
complishing by the untowardness 
of the winds and waves. Has any 
thing happened, may I ask, in my 
absence, to change your opinion of 
me f’’ 

Sydney now looked on me with 
beaming benignity. * There has,” 
said he, with emphasis: * appear- 
ances deceived me; but such ap- 
pearances that mere humanity could 
not fail to be misled by them. I 
ask not your pardon. I confess not 
any prejudice or haste in judging. 
Circumstances being as they then 
were, I was right in deciding as I 
did; but these are now past. Sin- 
cere sly do I rejoice to see you.” So 
saying, he arose and ad sare me. 
** But let me ask,” continued he, 
“ whence came you? I supposed 
you to be half over the Atiantic by 
this time.” 

** Indeed!” interrupted I, * then 
you knew that I embarked for Ire- 
land!” 

* Certainly. It was known to 
all your triends, a few hours after 
you went on board.” 

“¢ And my mother 

& Will be made happy by the 
sight of you. But bow come this?” 

I then gave hima summary ac- 
count of my disasters. ‘The at- 
tempt to do this, and the counte- 
nance of Sydney, luminous with 
pleasure, insensibly opened my 
heart. I averred to him my inno- 


At length I 
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cence of those offences, whateve? 
they were, with which he and my 
cousin had charged me. £ recount. 
ed all the rueful thoughts that beset 
my pillow, during my outward 
voyage: I concluded with inquis 
ries respecting my mother’s and my 
cousin’s welfare. 

“ They are well,” said he ; * they 
have only commiseration and regret 
on your account, which your return 
will dissipate. “They acquit you of 

all blame, except on account of the 

temerity and precipitation of your 
last scheme, which your juvenile 
inexperience, the passionate impes 
tuosity of your character, will some- 
what palliate. Your mother and 
cousin will be to-morrow or next 
day in this city.” 

I expressed my delight at this 
news, and my resolution to set 
out to Burlington immediately. 

“No,” said he, gravely, * that 
must not be.” 

I was somewhat startled, and in 
quired into the reason of his prohi- 
bition. 

“I want to tell you,” he repli- 
ed, ‘something of great moment 
for youto know before your intro 
duction to your friends. Mean- 
while, I will ease their cares and 
suspences by anote.”” He took up 
pen, and wrote the folowing bil- 
let to my mother. 

“ Let me make you happy, dear 

madam, in the information of the 
safe return of your errant son. 
The vessel in which he embarked 
foundered at sea; but the crew and 
passengers escaped to another, by 
which they were brought to Balti- 
timore, whence your son has this 
moment arrived; he longs to pay 
his duty to you, but as I have 
much to say to him before your in- 
terview, and as you expect so soon 
to be in town, I have persuaded 
him to wait your coming.’ 

“ This letter, witha confirmato- 
ry postscript, from yourself if you 
please, we will send by a speci ial 
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tnessenger early in the morning. 
Meanwhile, I must tell you what 
has happened. Strange incidents 
they are, and such as, I believe; 
have now occurred, for the first 
time, in the history of human be- 
ings. ‘But I need not relate them 
by word. of mouth. Your hand 
rests upon.a book, in which the 
narrative is contained in a more $a- 
tisfaétory form than I can now be- 
stow on it. The book. contains 
transcripts of all the detters that 
have passed between your cousin 
and me during your absence. You 
may read them. You will find 
laid open in them, all the heart of 
the writers, and every information 
respecting what has happened, 
which you stand in need of. 

‘I must be gone an hour on 
some urgent business, and will 
leave you to this employment.” So 
saying, Sydney left me, and I ea- 
gerly opened the manuscript. The 
letters, for I afterwards read them 
over so often as at length to have 


‘them by rote, were.in these words; 


LeTrer I, 
“ 7 Louisa CALVERT. 


“+ Be not too much surprised and 
grieved, my friend. The event 
lam going to relate, I own, dis- 
concerted and distressed me for a 
time, but I now think of it with 
little discomposure. On the whole, 
itis, I persuade myself, the best 
that could have happened. 

“¢ Hefor has just been with me. 
He brought a letter from Felix for 
his mother, who,.at four o’clock 
Tuesday evening, went on board 
the Swiftsure, bound for Cork. She 
had been wind-bound some time. 
Heétor accompanied his master on 
board,. and left not the ship till she 
was under sail, the wind becoming 
favourable a little before. He was 
charged to detain this letter till Sa- 
turday, and then bring it to me. 


You see the boy has faithfully ad- 
‘hered to. his. .master’s- directions. 
Vor. II, No. 6. C 
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This delay was, no dowbt, -enjoins 
ed, in order to preclude any meas 
sures for effecting his return. 

** Let me repeat to you my coun- 
sel, nut to be distressed. At least; 
let not this aggravate the sorrow you 
already feel. In this act there is no 
guilt. There is temerity, perhaps 
and indiscretion in it, but no more 
than this inconsiderate and head- 
strong youth had given us full rea- 
son to expedt. 

** No doubt he is at this moment 
bitterly deploring his own rashness, 
and tormenting himself with the 
thoughts of what misery the tidings 
of his flight will produce to you 
and to his mother. But these will 
be passing evils. ‘Doubtless he has 
carried. money with him, and wilk 
easily find out his Lancashire cousin, 
by whom all deficiencies in purse 
or in knowledge will be readily 
supplied. Let not, I once more 
repeat, let not this. incident afflict 
you too much. = L always told you 
that the youth, in spite of all his 
faults, will do well at last. Iam 


_still as much of this opinion as ever. 


“‘T weep to think on his poor 
mother’sastonishmentand affliction. 
That Felix could not paint to him- 
self what that could be, and be in- 
spired, by. such images, with a dif- 
ferent resolution, is truly worder- 
ful. ‘Tell me, as soon as possible, 
your thoughts upon this event. 

4 Ss. C.” 


Letrer If. 
66 70 the same. 


“© Overpowered as I am with 
surprise and vexation, | know.not 
that I ought to write to you, but the 
employment is salutary. I have 
always found that the most effica- 
cious consolation to ourselves, is the 
attempt to console another; and this 
letter may afford new proof-of my 
opinion. 

“I told you, three days ago, that 
our Felix had embarked for Eugope, 
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Such was Heétor’s testimony: such 
was the assurance of the letter 
brought by the servant for his mo- 
ther. She has written to me since, 
inclosing her son’s epistle in her 
own. It is an eloquently inco- 
herent composition, dictated, as it 
seems, by hostile passions and fluc- 
tuating purposes. It avers his in- 
nocence of what we laid to his 
charge, declares that his letter to 
you contains the whole truth of his 
offences, foresees and deprecates 
his mother’s grief, and defends and 
accuses himself in the same breath. 
In short, it is a letter which only 
Calvert, and, I was going to add, 
an innocent man could write. 

~“ But now, Lucy, what have I 
to tell you! The lad is not gone. 
He is still in this city: still har- 
boured in Walden’s tavern. I dis- 
covered it last night. ‘Thus it was: 

“I was called to draw up the 
will of a dying man in Southwark. 
It was eight o’clock in the evening, 
but the moonlight made every eb- 
jet distinét. I walked pretty fast, 
the case being desperate, and was 
accompanied by the messenger. 
Crossing Pine-street, at its junction 
with Front-street, I saw before me, 
crossing Front-street and going 
down Pine-street towards the water, 
a figure, whom, to mistake for 
any other than our Felix was im- 
possible. My way lay down Front- 
street, but, in spite of that occasion 
which required my presence else- 
where, I turned and followed him. 

- “ He turned Penn-street corner 
toward the south. I mended my 
pace so as to come very close tohim 
and take such a survey of his per- 
sof, as might annihilate all fallacy. 
He looked not back, but walked as 
fast as I, and presently turned into 
Waiden’s, the very house in which 
I had before lighted on him. 

“ T now pursued my first pur- 
pose, resolving, on my return, to 
stop at this house, and, if possible, 
to procure an interview with this 
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mysterious youth. My business 
was not speedily accomplished with 
the sick man. I did not leave his 
house ‘till past ten; but, so much 
the better, thought 4, it is still more 
likely that I shall meet my fugitive, 
as he will be returned tor the night. 

** T looked carefully round me in 
the public room at Walden’s, but 
could not discover Felix among 
any of the groupes. Thus unsuc- 
cessful, nothing remained but to 
make the obvious inquiries of Wal- 
den himself. I have long had a 
slight acquaintance with this man. 

‘¢ By his answers to my inquiries 
I found that the name and situation 
of his guest were well known to 
him. Felix, he told me, had lodged 
at his house during the last fortnight. 
During this time he spent the day 
usually abroad, but returned hither 
in the evening. He had left him 
the day before, and had come in an 
hour or two before my visit and 
settled his bill. Having done this, 
he had gone out again, and he had 
no expectation of again seeing his 
guest. 

‘¢ How,” I asked the man, * did 
he discover Calvert’s name?” 

*¢ Why,” said he, ** one day, a 
month or two ago, I was dealing 
with a black fellow in market for 
some baskets of fruit, when this 
young man came up, and, speaking 
to the black, asked him some ques 
tions about Calverton, and diredted 
the black to have certain things 
prepared against such a time, when 
he expected to bring several friends 
down who would be likely to spend, 
the night there. I knew what and 
where Calverton was well enough, 
for who does not? and I had often 
had dealings for market stuff with 
this same Dominic. I knew the 
last owner, and supposed that this 
might be the young man I heard he 
left the estate to. I looked at him 
narrowly, and, when his back wa 
turned, asked the negro who it was. 
He said it was his master, Fes 
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Calvert.. When he first came to 
my house, I knew him again ina 
moment, though he was not dressed 
over and above nice, and I wonder- 
ed that he should come to such an 
house as mine for a lodging; but 
that, you know, was none of my 
business. I remember when I first 
called him by his name, he stared 
at me as if he wondered how I 
should have found it out.” 

“As to what was Calvert’s mo- 
tive for residing here, how his days 
were employed, and who were his 
associates, Walden was totally un- 
informed; and I left him plunged 
in the most painful perplexity. 

‘¢ Clelia has aétually left the’ city 
three days ago; for I called on her 
again, resolved to extort from her 
some explanation of this mystery. 
I found the doors and window- 
shutters closed and fastened, and no 
sign of an inhabitant within. 

“T am greatly disturbed. I 
know not whether to mention to 
you a suggestion that has lately oc- 
curred. I would willingly spare 

ou needless inquietudes, but I hope 
t miy rely, in every vicissitude, on 

our strength of mind. Hitherto 
i have always had reason to rely 
upon it. 

Me Calvert’s conduét has lately 
been inexplicable. I cannot ac- 
count for it on any of the ordinary 
principles of human aétion. Mis- 
guided passions make many a man 
a paradox; but the passions, in their 
wildest energy, produce uniform 
appearances. 

*¢ T now look back, with some- 
what different eyes, upon my late 
interview with Calvert. I recolleé 
his visible sincerity in denying my 
insinuations of falsehood ; the tenour 
of his copious letter to you, and of 
that to his mother; the suddenness 
of his resolution to embark for 
Europe, and this lying incognito 
in a city where it is impossible. that 
he should not be noticed by some 
fiend or acquaintance, 
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** Putting these things together, I 
havea admitted a suspicion—yet Iam 
loath, while I cannot forbear to ad- 
mit it. No less averse am l to 
mention it, plausible as it now ap- 
pears. 

‘* But if this suspicion be true, 
we have hitherto acted most un- 
wisely and unfortunately. 

‘¢ [T am now earnestly desirous of 
meeting this youth, yet know not 
where to look for him. I have 
wandered the streets the better part 
of this day. I have been to allthe 
places where he might possibly be 
found. I have inquired of the 
market-coming Dominic, and been 
more than once at Walden’s. No 
tidings of him. Perhaps he has left 
the city. Perhaps he has gone to 
Burlington. 

‘“¢T will write again shortly, have 
I—have I not intelligence 

i, OA, 


LetTer [II. 
66 70 the same. 


“¢T write again, as I promised 
you, but with intelligence that will 
call forth all your astonishment, and, 
I. fear, thou gh unreasonably, all 
your grief. 

“ Last night, after I had written 
to you, [ walked out. That, you 
know, is my refuge from care 
When any thing takes fast hold of 
my mind, and demands my medi- 
tations, I must walk. Since Wood- 
ward’s garden has been open to all 
strollers, I usually betake myself to 
one of its embowered walks, 

‘* T had scarcely entered the gar- 
den, which, notwithstanding the 
radiance and mildness of the even- 
ing, had only two or three persons 
in it, when I saw, seated ‘on a 
bench, in the broadest moon-shine, 
Felix Calvert! I passed him once, 
and surveyed him closely, that I 
might commit no mistake, 

*¢ He seemed to look at me as I 
first passed, but spoke not, nor gave 
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ahy sign of recognizing me. I 
presently returned, and took my 
seat close beside him. Still he 
chose not to recognize or speak to 
me. Remembering the manner of 
our parting, I naturally imagined 
that he had adopted this mode of 
shewing his resentment. I was 
at a loss in what manner to begin 
the conversation with him. At last, 
I made some trite remark upon the 
weather. He seconded my obser- 
vation in the accent and air of one 
who is addressing an absolute 
stranger. 

‘¢ I was affeéted by this coldness, 
and still imputing it to his resent- 
ment, and conscious that his indig- 
nation was not wholly without foun- 
dation, I turned to him, and, press- 
ing his hand in mine, said, in a 
conciliating tone, ** Come, my 
dear Felix, let me persuade you to 
forget the harshness and austerity of 
my behaviour when we last met. I 
was wrong, and have ever since 
been anxious to repair the wrong 
by asking your pardon and promis- 
ing a different behaviour for the 
future.” 

* He looked at me with an air 
of astonishment, but cheerfulmess, 
and said, * Really, I harbour no 
resentment against you; nor, in- 
deed, if I know myself, against 
any human being. I accept your 
apology, therefore, though I know 
not, or have forgotten your of- 
fence.” 

** The features of my companion, 
and the tones of his voice, had a 
significance which I never observed 
in them before. They used to de- 
note too much of that restless, 
changeful, and impetuous temper 
which reigned within; ‘but now, I 
never saw a more benign com- 
placency. His voice used likewise 
to be variable, and his utterance 
sometimes hurried and sometimes 
tardy, and at no time perfectly and 
distinétly clear; but now, none of 
these defects are perceived. I look- 
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ed at him with great attention, andy 
my former suspicion that all was 
not well with him, very forcibly 
recurred. I was at a loss in what. 
manner to renew our discourse, 
and was silent. 

“* Pray,” said he, * permit me to. 
ask where and how you and I, Sir, 
were last together. I have really 
forgotten the event, and cannot 
outroot the persuasion that this is 
the first time I ever saw you. Your 
name, I beseech you, Sir; that, 
perhaps, may revive my recollec- 
tions. My own name is Felix 
Calvert.” 

‘You may easily imagine how 
low my heart sunk at this address, 
I looked at him again to dispelk 
the momentary doubt that my eyes 
had been deceived as to his person, 
but such deception was impossible, 
I was still silent; for what could ] 
say? He continued: ~ ) 

“It is strange. This is not the 
first time, since my arrival in this 
city, that persons whom I never 
before saw, have accosted me by 
my name, and claimed me for an 
old acquaintance. I have been in- 
expressibly amazed and confound. 
ed, and was determined that I would 
not part with the next person who 
should chance to greet me in this 
style, till the meaning of this cons 
duét was fully explained. You, Sir, 
have chanced to be the next; and, 
as you seem to be more interested 
in my fate than others have been, I 
will not part with you til] you have 
perfeétly dispelled this mist. Whom 
do you take me to be, and what 
was the interview to which you 
have just alluded?” 

“¢ All this tended still more 
strongly to confirm my apprehen- 
sions. 1 could not conceal my dis- 
tress. He noticed it. 

“ What a maze is here! You are 
greatly disturbed, Sir. Am/I, or is 
my deportment the cause of it? If 
we ever inet before, it must have 
been beyond the ocean. So short 
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g.time. has .passed since my arrival, 
that I could not so soon, have for- 
gotten one with whom I have had 
ay transactions. in America. Did 
we even meet in Europe?” 

*+ Judge of the effect which words 
like these were adapted to produce 
upon my feelings. At last, my re- 
flexions suggested the propriety of 
humouring this strange perversion; 
and i said, inacalmer tone, * Per- 
haps there is some mistake in one 
or both of us. I will willingly lay 
before you my reasons for sup- 
posing you one with whom I have 
been long acquainted, if you will 
favour me with your company to 
my house.” ** With all my heart,” 
said he. 

‘In our way home, neither of 
us spoke. I was busied in rum!- 
nating on an incident so very 
mournful; for I need not tell you 
that these appearances were, in my 
eyes, sufficient indications of intel- 
lects unsound. At length we en- 
tered the house and my study, and 
seated ourselves at opposite sides of 
a table, with lights. between us. 
once more fixed my eyes upon 
his countenance, which was very 
strongly illuminated, Its expres- 
sion, so very different from what it 
used to be, struck me im a very 
forcible manner. Had I not pre- 
pared the means of accounting for 
this change, I should not have hesi- 
tated to pronounce myself mistaken 
as to his person. 

“ And now,’’ said he, * gratify 
my impatient curiosity. Where 
was it that you and I were formerly 
acquainted °” 

“‘T paused: what answer could I 
make? 

“ Perhaps,” said he, ** you have 
mistaken one person for another, 
Look at me attentively. It cannot 
be that the faces of different persons 
are perfedtly alike. Some differ- 
ences must exist to one familiarly 
acquainted with either. Look at 
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me, Sir. Such an error. is not im- 
possible nor unexampled.” 

‘‘ This intimation. aow took hold: 
of my belief for the first time. L, 
was willing to suppose myself mis- 
taken, To account for the past 
condudi of, Felix, and for the scene 
that had just passed, by. supposing, 
him insane, was painful and ab- 
horrent to my feelings. 

I complied, therefore,, with his 


request. I perused his features 
with an eager scrutiny. Strange, 


that L had not noted diversities be- 
fore; but I had only seen him at a, 
distance, or by the dubious. light of- 
the moon. The well-known scar 
upon the left cheek of our friend; 
his hazel eyes; his dark hair; were 


utterly wanting in the image now. 


before me. 

*“ Twice and thrice, clear and 
more clearly still, did I examine, 
these features. My whole soul was, 
ina tumult of amazement. ‘These 
were the lineaments and propor- 
tions of Felix, but the eyes were, 
blue, the cheek was smooth, and the 
hair of the lightest chesnut tinct. 
Were these changes wrought by 
some omnific spell? And was the 
man before me absolutely different 
from your cousin? Yet, his name 
was Felix Calvert. 

“* He observed my unceasing 
perplexity. ‘* What,” said he, ** have 
you discovered? Do you not per, 
ceive the cause of your mistake? for 
some mistake it has assuredly been.”* 

“ But your name,” said [—— 

*¢ Ts Felix Calvert.” 

“ Again was I overwhelmed with 
doubts. How could the names 
thus exactly agree? But your 
age ?”’ said I 

‘¢ My birth-day was the teath of 
August, and I want two months of 
being nineteen years of age.’ 

‘| need not tell thee, Lucy, that 
this was the birth-day, and this the 
age of our Felix,  Whoare your 
parents?” ! 
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“JT know them not. I never 
knew them. I lost them in my in- 
fancy. Yet they contrived to se- 
cure to me their name, anda know- 
ledge of my age, by engraving them 
upon a piece of copper.” 

Thus far I perused, uninterrupt- 
edly, Sydney’s letter. Here it 
dropped from my hand. My brain 
was for a moment clouded by that 
confusion which Sydney had natu- 
rally imagined to account for the 
contradictions he had witnessed. 
Thoughts, of such magnitude and 
number, rushed at once on my mind 
that they impeded and overturned 
each other. I held my hand to my 
forehead. I walked about the 
room with unequal steps. Surprise, 
joy, remorse took possession of me. 
Rapid recolleétions of my father’s 
history, of his flight from his native 
country, of my twin-brother, whom 
my mother was compelled to leave 
behind her in the care of the faith- 
ful Alice, and of whom Alice was 
robbed by my vindictive grand- 
father, of the name of Felix, which, 
in a moment of foreboding, she in- 
scribed upon a piece of worthless 
copper and fastened round the 
child’s neck, and my change of 
name, my mother substituting for 
Stephen, which I first received, that 
of Felix, which had been conferred 
upon my brother, supposed by her 
to be irretrievably fost. 

This is that stolen child; that 
long-lost brother, whom some friek 
of nature has impressed with a 
powerful resemblance of me, and 
whom some propitious star has thus 
led to the bosom of his family. 
Now is the shriek which Clelia 
uttered in spying her preserver from 
her window explained; now is that 
being, for the sake of whom she 
fled from Ireland, whom she ima- 
gined herself to have recognized in 
me, whose portrait she had, perhaps, 
clandestinely drawn; now is her 
mysterious distress, on discovering 
my real character and history, dis- 
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robed of all that created my wonder 
and anger ! 

This, then, is he whom Murphy 
and his sister talked of; that Felix 
Calvert whom they naturally sup- 
posed to have re-appeared upon 
this stage, to have renewed his in- 
tercourse with Clelia; and this is he 
whom Syduey discovered at the 
draught-board, and whose similarity 
to their Felix, misled him and my 
cousin into such pernicious errors 
with regard to me. 

But where is this inestimable 
brother who partakes existence with 
me in this intimate and wonderful 
degree? Has he been claimed by 
my cousin and my mother? Has 
he gained access to Clelia, and put 
an end to those doubts and to that 
distress which were visible at our 
last interview ? 

I was still rapidly musing upon 
these ideas when Sydney entered 
the room. His eye sparkled with 
some new and pleasurable meaning, 
The papers he had given me lay 
upon the table; and my counte- 
nance clearly bespoke the discovery 
which I had already made by their 
means. 

“I need not ask you,”’ said he, 
“ whether you have read these 
papers. I see that you have. Have 
you any inquiries to make which 
the letters have not solved?” 

“Ten thousand,” said I, impe- 
tuously, ** Where is this brother? 
Has he seer. our common parent? 
Does he know of my existence? 
Has he told you his adventures?” 

*‘ Stop,” said Sydney, ‘ not so 
fast. These questions will more 
probably be put to him than to me. 
He is this moment in the outer 
room, and waits only my signal to 
enter. Stay a breath, and I will 
bring him to you.”—Sydney went 
out. 

The state of my mind, during this 
interval, would not be easily pour- 
trayed. Every fibre in my frame 
was tremulous. My heart throb- 
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bed as if I were on the eve of some 
fatal revolution. The suddenness 
of this occurrence, the meeting 
with a brother so long severed from 
my side, and whose mode of birth 
made him, in some sort, an essential 
part of myself, seemed like passage 
into a new state of being. My sus- 
penses were quickly at an end: for 
Sydney returned in a moment, lead- 
ing in the stranger. 

P. S. Calvert’s story is a five-act 
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drama. Here ends the frst a&; 
and this being in itself complete, 
the links connecting it with ensu- 
ing aéts being only afterwards un- 
folded, it is thought best to stop 
the peace-meal publication of it 
here. The reader’s fancy has now 
a clue to all that has heretofore be- 
wildered him, and will easily image 
to itself the consequences of sucha 
meeting as is now about to take 
place. 


lie 


Encroachments of the Ocean. 


T has long been the opinion of 
hilosophers that the land and 
watér on our globe are constantly 
changing their relative position: 
that the ocean, not only by occa- 
sional ruptures and commotions, 
but by the gradual attrition of tides 
and streams, is continually gaining 
on the land in some places, while 
it loses ground proportionably in 
others. Among the most remark- 
able proofs of this is, I think, the 
following, which I lately found 
in turning over the pages of the 
** Asiatic Researches.” 

*¢ Close to the sea,” says Mr. 
Chambers, the writer of the memoir, 
* at a place called by the natives 
Mavalipuram, and by the European 
seamen the Seven Pagodas, are the 
remains of a Pagoda, built of brick, 
and dedicated to Sib; the greatest 
part of which has evidently been 


swallowed up by that element: for 
the door of the inner apartment, in 
which there are always two or three 
spacious courts surrounded with 
walls, is now washed by the waves: 
and the pillar used to discover the 
Meudean at the time of founding 
the Pagoda,* is seen standing at 
some distance in the sea. In the 
neighbourhood of this building, 
there are some detached rocks, 


. washed also by the waves, on which 


there appears sculptures, though 
now much worn and defaced. And 
the natives of the place declared to 
the writer of this account, that the 
more aged people among them re- 
membered to have seen the tops of 
several Pagodas far out in the seas 
which, being covered with copper 
(probably guilt), were particularly 
visible at sun-rise, as their shining 
surface used then to refleét the sun’s 
rays, but that now that effect was 
no longer produced.” 


*“ Its former diftance from the ocean is well defcribed in the tranflation of the 


following verfe engraved on the building: 


“‘ South of the Ganges two hundred yojen, 
' Five yojen weftward from the Eaftern Sea.” :; 
Yojen, according to fome accounts, is equal to nine, to others, twelve Englifh 


miles.” 
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Art. XLVI. 


-Transadtions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, held at Philadel- 
fhia, for promoting useful Know- 
ledge. 

[Continued from p. 301, and concluded,]} 


A Disquisition on Wool-bearing Ant- 


mals. By -Dr. F. Anderson, of 


Scotland. 


, HE author believes that much 

economical advantage would 
‘arise from rearing these domestic 
‘animals which bear wool, in pre- 
ference to the naked cattle whom 
‘the woolly are equal to the naked 
‘in other respects. 

The animals serviceable in this 
way, he distributes in the following 
manner: 

“ First—that the sheep is not ne- 
cessarily a wool-bearing animal; 
there are only certain dreeds of it 
thus distinguished. The different 
breeds of sheep may be thus distri- 
‘buted: 

“ist. Those that carry short, 
stiff hair, only; as the Madagascar 
sheep, andalso the Boucharian sheep 
of Pallas. 

‘od. Those that carry wool 
properly so called. 

“3d. Sheep that carry long hair 
‘like wool. 

“¢ Second—Other animals, some 
breeds of which, like the sheep, 
carry only close, stiff hair, while 
other breeds carry wool, or, at least, 
fleeces which admit of being shorn 
like the wool of sheep, and applied 
to the same purposes. 

“ As, tst. The dog.—1. Close, 
stiff, short haired: a variety of breeds 
common. 2. Long, soft-haired 
breeds: the English spaniel, New- 
foundland dog, &c. 3. Woolly 








breeds: a dog that is by no means 
rare in this place. It must be 
shorn every yearg and yields a fleece 
as close as that of any sheep, and 
finer than many of them. 

“od. The goat.—1. With short, 
stiff hair: common. 2. With long, 
coarse, shagged hair: common also, 
The goats of this sort have, in gene- 
ral, some very fine wool growing 
among the hair. The Thibet goat, 
from which the Indian shaw! wool 
is obtained, belongs to this €lass. 
3. Goat carrying a fleece of wool: 


‘the Angora goat. 


“3d. The ox (Bos tribe).—r, 
Close, stiff-haired kinds: common, 
2. Long, lank, softer hairs, also 
common in this country, especially 
among the highland cattle: -some éf 
these have manes like horses. 3, 
Softer and closer hair, more re. 
sembling wool, but shorter: the 
Louisiana ox. 4. Still longer, and 
more soft and silky, the fleece ap- 
plied to various purposes in arts: 
the Sarluc, and Chittigong cow of 
India. 5. Longer and deeper fleece 
than almost any sheep: the musk 
ox of Hudson’s Bay. 

“‘ The camel seems also to be re- 
ferable to this head. Nor is it alte- 
gether certain if the hog, and many 
other animals, might not be includ- 
ed under it.” 

Hints relative to the stimulant effects 
of Camphor upon Vegetables. By 
Dr Barton. 

Curious instances are here related 
of the vivifying influence of cam- 
phor upon vegetables. Flowers, 
whose stalks were placed in cam- 
phorated water, bloomed more v!- 
vidly and-for a much longer time, 
than when placed in siniple water: 
whence the author concludes that 
“camphor exerts a considerable 
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itimulant effe& upon plants ; greater 
than any other known substance. 


This discovery might induce us to ° 


try camphor as manure, if the ex- 
pense of such manure were less. 
But may we not apply the camphor 
in this manner on a smaller scale? 
A few grains of camphor, acting as 
a cordial, will revive a drooping 
plant, will increase its beauty, and 
prolong its existence. In the eye 
of the florist, these are objeéts of 
no mean importance; why, then, 
should we not cheerfully lend him 
our assistance, since, in an inno- 
cent and amiable pursuit, he robs 
no one of his happiness, and in- 
creases his own?” 

Sufplementum Fudices Flore Lan- 
castriensis. By H. Muhlenburg. 
This catalogue will be particu- 

larly valuable to the botanist. 

Experiments upon Magnetism. 

the Rev. Fames Madison. 
The three experiments here de- 
tailed, of iron-filings sprinkled near 


By 


| magnets under water, serve to shew, 


in the opinion of the author, “that 
the attractive force of the magnets, 
at either pole, is the real cause of 
the phenomena which the filings 
exhibit; and that the action of the 
magnet upon the filings, when they 
approach within a certain distance, 
renders them magnetic. But, in 
every instance, attraction first ope- 
rates. Similar poles, whilst they 
are repulsive of each other, are still 
attractive of all other substances 
upon which the magnet aéts. The 
same body, at the same time, ap- 
pears to exert two opposite powers. 

“One magnet ats upon another, 
ata considerable distance, either by 
repulsion or attraction. Will not 
these experiments lead to a rational 
conjecture, that, in every instance, 
the action is communicated by in- 
lervening magnetic substances. It 
atts through atmospheric air. But 
this air may, from its constituent 
Principles, and, it is said, does con- 
Min iron. - The .small 
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floating in the atmosphere, may bé 
acted upon like those floating upon 
water. The tenuity of the particles 
will only render the aétion more 
sensible. Each may become a 
magnet, and thus, by the action of 
all the intervening afteéted particles, 
the action of one magnet may be 
communicated to the poles of ano- 
ther distant magnet.” 

This supposition would be en- 
forced if experiment should prove 
the magnetic principle incapable of 
acting in vacuo. Mr. M.’s attempt 
to ascertain this by means of the 
Torricellian vacuum, is confessedly 
imperfect. 

Thermometrical Observations, made 
at Fort Washington, from Fune, 
1790, to Afril, 1791. By D. 
Britt and G. Turner; with the 
rise and fall of the Ohio. By G. 
Turner. 

These observations and states 
ments appear to have been made 
with great accuracy, and to be ar- 
ranged very succinétly and judi- 
ciously. 

Inquiry into the effects of the Ofium 
Officenarum, anextract of the White 
Poppy. By Dr. I. R. Coxe. 

This is a series of experiments 
on the comparative properties of the 
lettuce opium and the common 
opium, with remarks on their cul- 
ture and preparation. For the re- 
sult, we must refer the reader to the 
volume. 

Experiments and Observations on the 
Composition of the Atmosphere. By 
Dr. Priestley. 

Experiments on the Generation of Air 
Jrom Water. By the same. 

An Appendix to the above Articles, 
By the same. 

Answer to Priestley’s Considerations 
on Phlogiston and the Decomposi- 
tion of Water, drawn from de- 
monstrative Experiments. By Dr, 
F. Woodhouse. 

These papers of Dr. P. having 
formed a part of a volume, since 


articles published, we shall content’ onr¢ 
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selves, at present, with merely men- 
tioning their titles. Dr. W. is well 
known as an able and indefatigable 
experimentalist in chemistry, and as 
a zealous adherent to the new opi- 
nions. All experiments, it may be 
noted, are demonstrative to him that 
makes them, if they countenance a 
pre-adopted theory, but, to the 
world in general, moral and physi- 
cal truths can never be demonstrable. 


Account of crystallized Basaltes 
Sound in Pennsylvania. By T. P. 
Smith. 


Barometrical Measurement of the Blue- 
Ridge, Warm-Spring, and Alle- 

heyy- Mountain, in Virginia. 

On the Sand-Hills of Cape Henry, in 
Virginia. _By B. H. Latrate, 
Engineer. 

Supplement to the same. 

These papers indicate the judg- 
ment and industry of the writers; 
but their purpose is sufficiently ex- 
plained in their titles. 


5 I 


Art. XLVH. 


A Comparison of the Institutions of 


Moses, with those of the Hindoos, 
and other Ancient Nations: with 
Remarks on Mr. Dufuy’s Origin 
of all Religions: the Laws and 
fustitutions of Moses methodized: 
and an Address to the Fews on the 
present State of the World, and the 
Prophecies relating to it. By 
Joseph Priestley, L. L. D. &c. 
Northumberland. Keanedy. 1799. 
Sx. Af. 428. 
HE design of this work is suf- 
ficiently explained in the title- 
page. The magnitude and useful- 
ness of this design, must be ap- 
parent to all; and the author has 
displayed, in the execution of it, 
his usual sagacity and diligence. 
In a plan like this, abundance 
of allowance must be made for 
those errors which inevitably grow 
out of imperfect, partial, and dis- 
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tant observation. It may seem, at 
first, as if Europeans had sufficient 
opportunities of knowing the state 
of the Hindoos; but, when we 
come to refieét upon the mistakes 
that are committed by the most in- 
telligent travellers, in relation to 
countries nearest to their own in 
place, manners, and language, we 
shall be apt to doubt the most plau- 
sible statements that respeét a nation 
so numerous, whose social condi- 
tion is so diverse from qur own, 
and which has been viewed chiefly 
by men no ways eminent for dis- 
cernment or candour. 

Our author, indeed, has partly 
drawn his materials from the Hin- 
doo writings, as translated into Eu- 
ropean languages. ‘These, it is to 
be deplored, are few, scanty, and 
imperfect, and are probably bur- 
thened with innumerable errors, 
They are, however, the best to be 
had. The books of Moses are, of 
course, the evidence produced by 
him of the tenour and spirit of the 
Jewish religion. 

Some general remarks are first 
made as to the antiquity and history 
of Hindooism. Sir William Jones’s 
opinions on this subject, are chiefly 
quoted and adopted. By him, the 
Mosaic deluge is assigned as the 
farthest limit of Hindoo chrono- 
logy; and many personages in the 
Jewish and Hindoo history, are sup- 
posed to be the same. 

Points of resemblance between 
the systems of India and Egypt, 
and the somewhat fanciful parallels 
between the deities of Greece and 
Asia, to be found in the works of 
former writers upon this subjed, 
are then stated, whence the great 
yet limited antiquity of the Breh- 
manic system, is reasonably in 
ferred. 

In the accounts usually given of 
the Hindoo scriptures, there # 
much obscurity and contradiction. 
The vedas are hitherto untranslated; 
and the most authentic sources of 
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information are contained in two 
works, ** The Code of Gentoo 
Laws,” from the Persian compila- 
tion, and ** The Ordinances of 
Menu,” translated by Sir William 
Jones. 

Our author begins his compari- 
son by potnting out the resemblances 
between the Hindoo and Mosaic: 
systems. ‘Traces of the produétion 
of all things from chaos, the inci- 
dents in paradise, the division of 
time into weeks of seven days, 
similar in names and order of suc- 
cession, the sanétification of the 
seventh day, the history of the de- 
luge, the confusion of tongues, and 
the events of the lives of Abraham 
and Job, are found in the Indian 
traditions. Likewise there occurs 
aresemblance in some extraordinary 
customs respecting the matrimonial 
and parental relations, and a similar 
preference of moral duty to ritual, 
is enjoined by both religions. 

It requires some patience to read 
and to understand even the account 
which is here given of the Hindoo 
ideas of the creation. These ideas 
are, indeed, collected from the 
vague information of travellers and 
missionaries: they are inconsistent 
with thémselves and with each 
other, and all agree in being mon- 
strous and absurd. It would be 
happy if we possessed a single faith- 
fully interpreted work of the Hin- 
doo lawgivers, similar to that of 
Moses, or were able to distinguish 
between the crude heaps of the 
commentary and the simplicity of 
the primitive text. On this head, 
Dr. P. remarks as follows: 

** Supposing Moses to have writ- 
ten without any inspiration, his 
system has this to recommend it; 
that, besides being very concise, it 
is not, like this, built on arbitrary 
and fanciful suppositions. It re- 
presents the Supreme Being pro- 
ducing all things not from his own 
substance, but from nothing, with 
as much ease as if it had been effect- 
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ed by a mere word of command: 
and this exertion of power was im- 
mediately from himself, without 
the previous substitution of an 
other beings, or dividing himself 
into three, or any number of parts, 
for the purpose of creating or go- 
verning the world, and superin- 
tending all the changes that take 
place in it. If, as Mr. Langles 
says, there be sud/imity in the Hin- 
doo system, there must be more of 
it in that of Moses, becausé it is 
equally great in the effeét, and far 
more simple in the cause and the 
operation. It exhibits one great 
obje& of our regard, arid not a 
multiplicity of them, in which the 
idea of the sublime is lost by the 
division. They who suppose it 
necessary or convenient for the Su- 
preme Being to employ inferior 
agents in the works of creation and 
providence, must have a less ex- 
alted idea of him than they who be- 
lieve that, without any thing like 
fatigue or occasion for repose, he 
himself originally formed, and con 
stantly conduéts the whole. 

‘¢ The Hindoos, hewever, con- 
ceive that there is more of dignity 
in the Supreme Being doing nothing 
himself, but rather employing in- 
ferior agents. The Bramins of 
Malabar told Mr. Lord that it did 
not become the majesty of God to 
demean himself so much as to 
make the creatures, when he could 
do it by his ministers, p. 49. But, 
if a great prince could, with 
perfeét ease, and without the least 
fatigue, do all the business of a 
great empire himself, it would cer- 
tainly give us a higher r idea of his 
power “and capacity: and, if the 
work had great utility for its objeét, 
that condué would not suggest the 
idea of meanness, but of the great- 
est benevolence. They are litthe 
minds who reason like these Bra- 
mins.” 

The following will serve as a 
specimen of the frieks of fancy 
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which the Hindoos have conse- 
crated into points of faith: 

* The Hindoos say that the ge- 
neral system consists of fourteen 
Bhoobcons, or spheres, seven below, 
and six above that of the earth. 
The seven inferior worlds are in- 
habited by an infinite variety of 
serpents, every monstrous form that 
the imagination can suggest. The 
earth is called Bhoor, and mankind, 
who inhabit it, Bhoor logue. The 
spheres gradually ascending from 
thence, are Bobur, whose inhabi- 
tants are called Bodur logue, those 
of the second Sweigeh logue, of the 
third Mahur logue, of the fourth 
Funneh logue, of the fifth Fupfpeh 
logue, and of the sixth Suttee logue. 

“ The Bodur is the vault of the 
visible heavens, in which the sun, 
moon, and stars are placed. The 
Sweigeh is the first paradise, and ge- 
neral receptacle of those who merit 
a removal from the lower earth. 
The Mahur logue are the Faquirs, 
and such persons as by the dint of 
prayer have acquired an extraordi- 
nary degree of sanctity. The Zun- 
nch logue are also the souls of pious 
and moral men; and, beyond this 
sphere, they are not supposed to 
pass without some uncommon merit 
and qualifications. The sphere of 
Fuppeh is the reward of those who 
have all their lives. performed some 
wonderful aé&t of penance and mor- 
tification, or who have died mar- 
tyrs for their religion, The Suftee, 
or highest sphere, is the residence 
of Birmah and his particular fa- 
vourites. This is the place of des- 
tination for those men who have 
never uttered a falsehood during 
their whole lives, and for those 
women who have voluntarily burn- 
ed themselves with their husbands, 
(Preface to ihe Gentoo Laws, p. 45.) 
These different spheres, or worlds, 
the Hindoos supposed to be con- 
nected by a mountain, which they 
call Merou, and of which they relate 
pany wonders, (La Creze, p. 283.) 
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“In this earth, they say, there 
are seven continents, or great por- 
tions of land, called deess or dwipfs, 
and not so distant but they have 
some communication. For, ac- 
cording to the pundits who com- 
piled the Gentoo laws, the bird 
Keraer brought a man from the 
Shakud deep, which is the sixth in 
order, and cast him down on the 
Fumboo deep, the first in order, or 
that which the Hindoos inhabit, 
and the tribe that sprung from him 
they cali Deiou/. The length of the 
Jumboo deep, they make to be a 
hundred thousand Yoojun, that of 
the next twice as much, the next in 
the same duplicate proportion, till 
we come to the last, which they say 
is sixty-four times as large as this. 
(Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 104.) 

** These deeps, or continents, 
they say, are surrounded by as many 
seas, one of which is of milk, ano- 
ther a solution of sugar, and others 
consisting of other liquors, (La 
Croze, p. 284) and, according to 
them, the water of our sea was once 
sweet; -but, having been drank by 
Agesta, and voided in the-form of 
urine, it becamesalt. (Exzourvedam, 
vol. i. p. 26.)” 

Our author justly observes, that 
the Hebrew scriptures contain no- 
thing to compare with this. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
sections of this work, contain re- 
marks on the palythtism and idola- 
try of the Hindoos, a view of the 
Egyptian superstition, and of the 
tenets of the Schamans or Samanes, 
supposed to be the remnants of the 
primitive and oldest sect of this re- 
ligion. 

it seems to be proved that this 
religion includes the worship of an 
assemblage of deities, of deified 
men, of the powers and elements 
of nature, and of rudely fashioned 
representatives of these in wood and 
stone; together with pernicious rites 
and idle penances without number, 

It likewise appears that seéts and 
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schisms are innumerable; and that 
unbelief has its votaries in India as 
well as elsewhere. We are even 
told that there are six sects of atheists, 
who have each their sages, systems, 
and authoritative treatises. 

The view here taken of the 
Egyptian religion, is eminently 
learned, perspicuous, and satisfac- 
tory; and there are few, we pre- 
sume, who will not concur with 
the author, when he says, ** Letany 
candid person who has read the 
Pentateuch say, whether he has 
discovered any thing in the iastitu- 
tions of Moses that resembles the 
religious systems or rites of the 
Egyptians, They are, in every 
respect, the reverse of each other. 
Could Moses have borrowed any 
thing from the Egyptians, and not 
have adopted the worship of any of 
their numerous deities, or of the 
living animals which represented 
them, or any of their impure rites? 
Numerous as were the superstitious 
restrictions which the Egyptians 
laid themselves under with respect 
to food, dress, &c. none of them 
are recommended by Moses: and 
in the books of the Old Testament 
in general, the religion of Egypt is 
spoken of with as much detestation 
as that of the other neighbouring 
nations, that of the Canaanites ex- 
cepted, with whom human sacrifices 
prevailed to a greater degree than 
in any other part of the world.” 

The observations on Schamanism 
please us less. By this name, he 
distinguishes the superstition of the 
rudest and most savage races of men, 
and takes his account from Tooke’s 
View of Russia. It is likely that 
civil and religious tyranny has 
Caused the peopling of the earth; 
and that Middle and North Asia 
have been colonized by exiles and 
wanderers from the Hindoostanic 
peninsula; but it is chimerical to 
trace a genealogical afinity between 
the tenets of Siberia and Benares. 
All the.rites here detailed, are the 
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obvious results of the social condi- 
tion of the people; and would pro- 
bably be found, not only in the 
polar regions of this globe, but. in 
those of Mercury or Venus, if these 
orbs be inhabited by mea, and these 
men are in the first stages of society. 
Yet it may be allowed that there is 
more resemblance between the rites 
of the Hindoos and Siberians, than 
between either of their systems and 
that of the Hebrews. 

Having thus far advanced in this 
work, we shall dismiss it for tue 
present. 


—S a 


Arr. XLVIIL 


A Sermon, delivered December 29, 
1799, occasioned by the death of 
General George Washington, late 
President of the United States, and 
Commander in Chief of the Ameri- 
can Armies. By Samuel Miller, 
A. M. one of the Ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Churches in the 
City of New- York. Published by 
request. New-York. ‘T. and J. 
Swords. 1800. 8vo. Af. $y. 


“ ND in thine hand it is to make 

A great.” ‘This is the text, 
branched out into numerous dis- 
tinctions, and judiciously applied 
to the merits of the great deceased, 
which forms the basis of this per- 
formance. The usual sources of 
greatness, in birth, property, and 
talents; in fit adjustment of occa- 
sions; in the reverence of mankind; 
aud in moral excellence or sané¢tity ; 
are concisely displayed; and a 
transition is made to Washington, 
in whom the principal sources of 
greatness were, in a remarkable de- 
gree, combined. 

This is by no meansa lavish and 
undistinguishing encomium. .. Re- 
ligion is “not scandalized by raising 
a mortal to a deity; by giving to 
man, what is due to him at whose 
will, and by whose direction, the 
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instrument man was formed and 
guided. The fancy is not tired in 
endeavouring to keep pace with 
the flights of a rambling, obscure, 
or audacious fancy. The style has 
little ornament but that which flows 
from good sense and correé taste, 
and maintains not a dazzling alti- 
tude beyond the reach or the 
strength of common eyes, but a 
sober, unambitious elevation. 

These remarks, we doubt not, 
will be justiticd by the following 
specimens: 

“ You will not understand me 
as intending to ascribe to this fa- 


vourite Hero, all the honour of 


effecting our deliverance trom a fo- 
reign yoke. Many illustrious men, 
no doubt, shared largely with him 
in the burdens and the honours of 
those trying times. But his pre- 
eminent services in accomplishing 
our glorious revolution, have been 
universally acknowledged, and have 
long been the theme cf wonder and 
eulogium in both hemispheres, 
Who was it that, under God, en- 
couraged our suffering army, rais- 
ed their drooping spirits, and ce- 
mented their affections and their 
strength, in the most gloomy cri- 
sis? Who was it that, by his pru- 
dence and his fortitude, eluded the 
snares which were laid for his fee- 
ble bands, and conduéted them, 
by unexpected means, to victory 
and glory? Ye patriots of seventy- 
six and seventy-seven! Ye who 
witnessed the hardships, the dan- 
gers, and the disasters of that me- 
morable period, do not your hearts, 
big with mighty emotions, respon- 
sivesay, It was HE? Yes; under 
the direétion of the Gop oF ar- 
MIES, it was, indeed, HE. There 


was a majesty, and, I will add, if 


the expression may be allowed, a 
magic in his presence, which dis- 
pelled. fear, which inspired confi- 
dence, and which commanded the 
veneration of enemies themselves.” 

“ With respec to the adminis- 


be 
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tration of our departed Friend and 
Father, as a civil mhagistrate, it is, 
perhaps, impossible, at present, to 
make up an impartial opinion, 
The tendencies and effeéts of some 
of his measures, posterity only can 
fully appreciate. That there is less 
unanimity among his countrymen 
with respeét to “these, than with 
respect to his military services, 
you need not to be informed. It 
should always, however, be re- 
membered, that he was called to 
the helm of state only a short time 
before the gathering of a storm in 
the political world, which has sub- 
verted the works of ages, which 
still shakes Europe to its centre, 
and of which no one can estimate 
the consequences, or see the end, 
Many of the conjunétures in which 
it became his duty to decide, and 
to act, were eminently critical, ar- 
duous, and embarrassing. To ex. 
plore the untried interests of an in- 
fant empire, and to seleét the safest 
connections abroad, when the ci- 
vilized world had, almost univer- 
sally, rise im arms, was surely a 
task of magnitude, of peril, and 
of doubt. Nor is it wonderful that, 
at such a period, the feelings and 
passions of his constituents should 
be tremblingly alive to the impres- 
sion of public measures; or that 
the human mind, weak, fallibie, 
and variously modified as it is, 
should rush to opposite conclusions. 
Recolleétions of this kind cannot 
fail to soften the asperities of party, 
and to suggest an apology, both 


.for the mistakes which have been 


imputed to the illustrious deceased, 
and for the warmth of many w ho 
differed from him in opinion. And 
it is pleasing, and, in a high de- 
gree, honourable to his memory, 
to observe, that, amidst all the di- 
versity of sentiment, and the colli- 
sion of parties; amidst all the mu- 
tual accusations of foreign influence 
and domestic corruption, which 


have, unhappily, agitated ourcoun 
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try, his integrity has remained un- 
impeached and unsuspeéted, Even 
those who believe his political er- 
rors to have bee most numerous, 
have yet acknowledged, that they 
were the errors of a mind a¢tuated 
by the purest motives, and pursu- 
ing, with undeviating rectitude of 
inteation, the public good.” 


ae 


ART. XLIX. 


A Discourse, delivered at New- Haven, 
February 22, 1800, on the Charac- 
ter of George Washington, Esq. at 
the request of the Citizens. By 
Timothy Dwight, President of 
Yale College. New-Haven. Green 
andSon. 1800. 8v0. ff. 55. 


HIS discourse is remarkably 
different from most of those 
that have issued from the pulpit and 
the press on the same occasion. 
All fervour, and impetuosity of 
conception and language, seem to 
have been studiously avoided. 
There is the calmness and circum- 
spection of the analist in his closet, 
who desires to convince us, by 
slowly and accurately adjusting the 
balance, and taking a numerical 
account of how much one scale 
outweighs the other, rather than the 
bold career of eloquence, that aims 
to hurry us away without delibera- 
tion and in spite of our reluctance. 
The text has relation to the deeds 
of Moses, and the author begins a 
catalogue of eminent men with the 
Jewish lawgiver, whom he places 
at the head of them. The various 
parts in which Moses appeared are 
displayed. 
* Inallof them,” says Dr. Dwight, 
‘¢ he is the same glorious person; the 
man of God; selected from the 
race of Adam; called up into the 
Mountain, that burned with fire; 
ascending to meet his Creator; 
embosoming himself in the clouds 
of Sinai; walking calmly onward 
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through the thunder and light« 
nings; and serenely advancing to 
the immediate presence, and con- 
verse of Jehovah. He is the greats 
est of all prophets; the first type of 
the Saviour; conduéled to Pisgah, 
unclothed of mortal flesh, and ens 
tombed in the dust, by the imme- 
diate hand of the Most High.” 

The next place is assigned to 
Paul, whose eulogy is closed by 
these. words: 

“ To his labours, mankind are 
direé&tly more indebted than to 
those of any other man, for the 
moral wisdom, the virtue, the 
peace and the happiness, which 
they now enjoy.” 

Dr. Dwight next proceeds to 
discuss the merits of the first and 
second Gustavus, and Alfred. The 
characters of Adolphus and Alfred, 
are quoted from Russel and Hume, 
with a slight addition to the latter. 
The fourth place in this list of 
worthies is assigned to Washington, 
To prove the propriety of associate 
ing Washington with the two 
Swedes, and with Alfred, the aus 
thor gives us a recital of what 
Washington has done, and next 
enumerates the attributes manifest- 
ed in his conduct. 

The following passages with 
which this recital is closed, are 
particularly curious: 

‘‘ Through -the plantation on 
which he resided, ran a stream 
stored with fish, ‘This fishery, two 
days in the week, he made, together 
with his own boats and nets, the 
property of the surrounding poor; 
and frequently direéted his servants 
to aid them in taking and curing 
their booty. 

*‘ In the course of the war, he 
wrote, as I have been well inform- 
ed, to his friends in Virginia, a 
proposal to free his servants, should 
the Legislature think it consistent 
with the general welfare. This 
plan he has realized in his will; 
and the public are already anform- 
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ed, that it will be speedily executed 
by his most respectable Executrix. 
“ After the surrender of *York- 
town, he returned, at the end of 
eight years absence, to visit his fa- 
mily. His servants had voluntari- 
ly arranged themselves in two lines, 
from his mansion house to the creek 
which runs before the door. When 
he came in sight, these humble and 
affectionate domestics sent up a 
shout of joy, and uttered an extra- 
vagance of transport; the women, 
by shrieking, beating their breasts, 
and rending their hair; and the 
men by cries and tears, and all the 
gesticulations, with which nature, 
in uninformed and unpolished so- 
Clety, gives vent to excessive pas- 
sion. When he had crossed the 
creek, he delayed his progress to 
his beloved abode, to shake all the 
adults by the hand, and to speak 
tenderly and affectionately to the 
children. “ Never,’’ said the gen- 
tleman from whom I received this 
information, * was I so delightful- 
ly atfeéted, except at the surrender 
of Yorktown: and then, only be- 
cause I considered the indepen- 
dence of my country as secured.” 
The author’s view of his charac- 
ter, manifests a thorough know- 
ledge of his subjeét; but, like the 
rest of this discourse, is plain, sim- 
ple, and dispassionate. 


RI 
A 
ArT. L. 
The Scripture Doétrine of Regenera- 


tion considered, in S1X Di: ‘Courses. 
By Charles Backus, A.M. Pastor 


of a Church in Somers, Connec- 


ticut. Hartford. Hudson and 
Goodwin. 1800. 12m. tf: 
180. 


S so many works have been 
A already presented to the pub- 
lic on this important subject, it may 
probably occur to some of our 
readers to ask why this addition has 


been made to the number? To 
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this question it may be answered, 
that inquiries concerning practical 
religion having, for more than two 
years past, engaged much attention 
in some parts of the State of Con- 
necticut, and particularly in Mr. 
B.’s neighbourhood, books of this 
nature have been more than usually 
sought after, and read with peculiar 
avidity. In this state of things, 
the writer thought it his duty to 
furnish his parishioners, and that 
portion of the religious public with 
which he is more immediately con- 
nected, with a manual, exhibiting 
his views of the point of theolog gy 
here discussed. We doubt not that 
every pious reader will consider 
this reason for the publication 
abundantly sufficient; especially 
when it is considered that most 
people peruse with more than usual 
interest, a work which originates 
among themselves, and with the 
author of which they are acquaint- 
ed. It may also be observed, in 
farther justification of attempts like 
that before us, that although true 
religion is the same in all ages, and 
although the human heart, amidst 
all its windings and deceitfulness, 
presents pretty uniformly the same 
phenomena under similar circum- 
stances, yet there is generally some-: 
thing so far peculiar in the state of 
society, and in the habits of think- 
ing, in different parts of the coun- 
try, as to give obvious advantage 
to moral or religious works written 
in accommodation to them. 

Mr. B. has distributed what he 
thought proper to offer on the sub- 
jet of regeneration, into six dis- 
courses. The first, on John iii. 3. 
treats of the nature of this change. 
The second, on the same text, urges 
its necessity. ‘The third and fourth, 
on Titus iil. §. represent the agency 
of the Holy Ghost in effecting it. 
The fifth and sixth, on 1 Johniv. 
7. exhibit the character of the re- 
generate, or true religion distin- 
guished from false. 
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fir. B. has executed the task 
which he undertook, in a manner 
which, we think, most of his reli- 

ious readers will consider reputa- 
ble to him, both as a man of talents 
and of piety. He delivers his 
opinions, oa the subjeét which he 
treats, with a degree of good sense, 
discrimination, solemnity, and ear- 
nestness which impress us very 
agreeably. How far these opinions 
are conformable to scripture, it is 
not our province to decide. Mr. 
B. supposes that regeneration does 
not consist in reforming the out- 
ward condu@, or in changing from 
habits of vice to external regularity 
and decorum. He maintains that 
jt docs not consist in baptism, or in 


attending upon any ordinance of 
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christianity. But that it implies a 
change of the heart—of the temper, 
affections, and taste, in a moral 
view: that there is a difference in 
kind, as well as in degree, between 
the views and exercises of the re- 
generated, and those who are 
strangers to this change; and that 
the Spirit of God alone can effect 
this complete revolution in the 
moral character. 

Mr. B.’s style displays little orna- 
ment. It is, however, unaffected, 
concise, and perspicuous. Weare 
fond of seeing, in pulpit discourses, 
a little more warmth and pathos 
than we find in this colleétion. 
But, perhaps, the author has ac- 
commodated himself to the taste of 
a majority of his readers. 
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SELECTIONS. 


re 


Biographical Sketch of the Life of 


Jean SyLvain BaliLty. 
HE fate of this great man is 
truly lamentable; not merely 

because he addiéted himself to 
learning, and was distinguished for 
his love of, and knowledge in, the 
sciences, but as being a patriot in 
the full sense of the word: this, in- 
deed, he proved himself to be, even 
before the revolution; by which 
event, he lost some valuable places, 
and almost the whole of his fortune. 

Jean Sylvain Bailly was born at 
Paris, on the 15th of September, 
1736. His family, during nearly 
a century and a half, had followed 
painting as a profession ; and the 
disease which proved fatal to his 
grandfather, proceeded from an at- 
tachment to his art, it being occa- 
sioned by some experiments on 
marble with pigments, which he 
himself had brought from China. 

Young Bailly was also destined 
to be a painter, and had actually 
Vou. LI. No. 6. 


E, 


made some progress; but, as he ex- 
hibited a marked predilection to 
Belles Lettres, he did not cultivate 
the powers of the pericil with that 
assiduity which could alone have 
ensured celebrity. Poetry, in par- 
ticular, engaged and fascinated his 
attention: he even produced some 
tragedies, which were praised by 
Lanoué, who however advised him 
to turn the bent of his thoughts to 
wards the sciences. 

His friend, Mademoiselle Lejeu- 
neux, at length introduced him to 
Lacaille, and this circumstance con« 
tributed not a little to direét his at- 
tention to the study of natural phi- 
hosapny Accordingly, in the year 
1762, he presented ** Observations 
on the Moon,” to the French Aca- 
demy, drawn up under the inspec 
tion of the former. 

His reputation at length became 
so considerable, that he was deemed 
a proper candidate for the office of 
Secretary to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, which, however, in 1771, 
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was bestowed on Condorcet. In 
1784, he was recompensed by the 
French Academy, having at that 
period been appointed the successor 
of Tressau. 

During the same year, he was 
nominated one of the natural phi- 
losophers who assembled in order 
to report on the animal magnetism 
of Mesmer, as practised by Deslon; 
and soon attained a high degree of 
reputation, in consequence of his 
various scientific publications. 

His * History of Astronomy,”’ 
in five volumes 4to, obtained him 
great reputation throughout all Bu- 
rope. His * Theory of the Satel- 
lites of Ju; iter,” was still more 
prized by scientific men; and Je- 
rome Lalande, one of the first as- 
tronomers of the present day, and 
who, at this moment, presides over 
the National Observatory at Par s 
was so much pleased with the pape 
on the light emitted from the me 
lites of Jupiter, inserted in the pro- 
ceedings of theAcademy of Sciences, 
in 1771, that he afterwards told the 
author, while in the height of his 
glory, “that he would have rather 
composed that memoir, than been 
President of the States-General.”’ 
“* For,” added he, ** there are as- 
suredly many citiz ens W orthy of be : 
ehsir of tie ea daa Assess, 
but there are not ten men in all 
Europe capable of writing sucha 
dissertation as that; it will there- 
fore, of course, become a more 
certain passport to the notice of 
posterity.’ 

M. Bailly, after distinguishing 
himself as an astronomer and phi- 
losopher, was elected a deput y for 
the fiers état to the States-General, 
and was president of the first N 
tional Assembly, at the time the 
king’s proc imation, is 
of fune, 1 78g, ordered 


} 
iva 


sued the 2oth 
it to dis- 


perse. On that memorable occa- 
sion, when the Legislative Body 


Senate- 


was: excluded from the 
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house, by royal order and a military 
force, he invited the members to 
assemble in the Tennis-court, situ- 
ated in the Rue du Vieux Versailles, 
It was there he dictated the oath 
“to resist tyrants and tyranny, and 
never to separate till a tree consti- 
tution should be obtained for the 
French people.” 

On the 14th of the succeeding 
month, the famous, or rather infa- 
mous, bastille was attacked by the 
Parisians, headed by a few national 
guards. 

It being necessary, after this 
event, that the affairs of the capital 

should be well administered, espe- 
cially as the apprehensions of a fa- 
imine rendered that period more 
critical, Bailly was unanimously 
called upon to undertake that im- 
portant task. He continued a fa- 
vourite of the Parisians, among 
whom he was born, till the unhap- 
py affair of the Chamj de Mars, 
where the crowd assaulting the 
soldiery, for enforcing what was 
considered an unjust order, the lat- 
ter were direéted by the magistracy, 
of which Bailly was the chief, to 
fire on the former; on which occa- 
sion, about forty citizens were kill- 
ed, and three times that number 
wounded, 

This compulsory aé of Bailly, 
termed in the new French vocabu- 
lary, /ofulicide, was unhappily trea- 
sured up in the invidious memory 
of his rivals and enemies, ready to 
be brought forward against him at 
the mo nent most favourable to his 
undoing. 

Among the papers belonging to 
Louis XVI. which were founa 
both at the house of Laporte, and 
in the iron-chest of the Thuilleries, 
some of them contained attacks on 
Bailly, and endeavoured to place 
him ina ridiculous point of view 
(see Cazotie’s letters). Talon says 
in one, * Sire, if you make such 
sacrifices, Bailly will come and de- 
liver a fine harangue to you.’ 
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Others, and those of the date of 


1791, remark, * the mayor of Paris 
shall be managed so as to prevent 
him from giving us any further 
trouble.”’ A few insist on the ne- 
cessity of taking off his head. 
When he found he had fallen 
into the disesteem of his fellow citi- 


zeus, he hoped to preserve himself 


by retiring into privacy, where he 
proposed to finish a treatise on sta- 
ticks, which he had begun; but the 
crisis of the revolution approached 
fast, and a severe retrospective eve 
was cast, not only upon every aét 
that savoured of the abuse of power, 
but also upon every person who 
o_o to chastise the people ior 
xcesses which long-continued op- 
pression had forced them into. 

To discover a taulty fugitive, or 
a denounced person, at this period, 
was to merit public applause. The 
ex-mayor was accordingly de- 
nounced, apprehended in an ob- 
scure country-house, and, by a 
melancholy reverse of fortune, was 
conduéted a prisoner for examina- 
tion to that very Hotel de Ville 
where he bad presided, two years 
before, with almost sovereign au- 
thority, and inte which he never 
entered but amid the loud acclama- 
tions of Hive Bailly f 

It is known that he was named, 
and inculpated in the a¢t of accu- 
sation directed against Marie An- 
toinette, which contains the follow- 
ing passage: “ It is manifest, from 
the declaration of Louis Charles 
Capet, and of the girl Capet, that 
Latayette, a favourite of the widow 
Capet, and Bailly, then mayor, 
were present at the flight from the 
palace of the Thuilleries, and that 
they favoured it with all their 
power,.”’ 

But the testimony of the queen 
overthrew that of the ch tildren; and 
Bailly proved not only an alibi, but 
even brought facts in evidence, 
irom which it appeared, that he had 
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mentioned to Lafayette the com- 
munications he had received, and 
likewise his own apprehensions: 
upon which, he was assured by the 
general, ** that all was so secure, 


that a mouse could not get out of 


the palace.” 

Some days before the flight of the 
king, M. Simolin, the Russian am- 
bassa dor, applied to him for a pass- 
= for tl he baroness de Knoff; but, 

onsidering that a passport for a fo- 
reigner ought to be delivered by the 
Minister for Forei ign Affairs, he re- 
ferred the Russian nahtiatinden to 
that minister. On this subje&, 
therefore, there was not the slightest 
ground for crimination. 

Bailly was interrogatd respe cing 
certain private meetings, said to 
have been held at the Vhuilleries, 
and composed of intriguers ang 
members of the Constituent As- 
sembly, suca as Mirabeau, Barnave, 
Lameth, &c. His connection with 
Lafayette was likewise adduced 
against him, and also his having 
been at some m eetings at La Roche- 
faucault’s, but the capital charge 
was the aitair ef the Champ de 
\ ars 

He was first commited to the 
ci-devant monastery of the Made- 
lonnettes, then converted into a state- 
prison; and, what will scarcely ap- 
pear credible, his fellow-prisoners 
themseives made application to the 
Committee of General Safety’ to 
have him removed thence, under 
the alledged apprehension of the 
popular fury setting fire to the 
building, from a desire of summary 
vengeance. Jt ought, however, to 
be known, that those who made 
this application for his removal, 
were chiefly accused nobles and 
suspected aristocrats, who were al- 
vays eager to precipitate the de- 
struction of the first movers of the 
revolution 

Bailly was accordingly transferred 
to the Conciergerie, and, in four 
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davs after, found himself on the 
sellette,* where he heard tris con- 
demnation (for trial it cannot be 
called) in a manner consistent with 
his character as a great philosopher. 
His execution took place the next 
day, November 12, 1793. He was 
compeiled to wear the red shirt, the 
ignominious badge intended for 
conspirators against liberty only; 
and the sentence was executed in 
the Ciamp de Mars, near tie spot 
where be gave the order for the 
military to fire upon the populace. 

Tue rain poured on his bald head 
the whole way to the fatal spot; 
and, as so much wet had rendered 
the ground boggy, and the scaffold 
happened to be fixed in too swampy 
a position to bear the weight, it be- 
came necessary to remove the appa- 
ratus toa higher spot, while the un- 
happy sufferer was waiting the ap- 
proaching catastrophe. 

Many cruel indignities were of- 
fered to him, and the bloody flag 
was repeatedly waved in his face. 
As he was observed to shudder 
wiile ascending the platform, a bye- 
stander, with the view to insult 
him, cried out * Zu trembles, Barl- 
ly!” he answered, ** Oui mais non 
pas de peur.” The truth ‘ts, his 
teeth chattered with the cold. 

+ M. Bailly was in his 57th year. 
His complexion was of a healthy 
hue; he stooped a little in his 
shBulders, and greatly resembled 
Mr. Dundas in the form of his face, 
and especially in the prominence of 
the cheek-bones. His * Oriental 
Astronomy” contains a severe at- 
tack on the Mosaic chronclogy. 

Madame Bailly survives her hus- 
band. Her maiden-name was 
Jeanne le Seigneur, and she was the 
widow of his intimate friend, Ray- 
mond Gaye, when he married her 
in 1787; ata period, according to 
the eulogist of the deceased astro- 
nomer, when she was of an age pro- 


* The ftool on which criminals were formerly placed. 
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per to inspire the regard and attach- 
ment of a man of worth, who was 
not to be influenced by the ordi- 
nary motives of beauty | or fortune, 
especially since he had eight ne- 
phews whom he educated with all 
the care of a father. 

“In person,” adds he, * Bailly 
was tall, of a sedate but striking 
countenance; and his mind, though 
firm, possessed much sensibility. 
His disinterestedness was frequently, 
and in a very eminent manner, ex- 
hibited towards his relations; and, 
during his magistracy, he expended 
a considerable part of his income 
in administering to the necessities 
of the poor. 

“Few men of letters have so 
eminently distinguished themselves 
in so many different ways, and no 
one has ever united so many titles 
to respect, with such general ap- 
plause. But his highest and greatest 
fame is derived from his virtue, 
which always remained unblemish- 
ed, unsuspected, and admired. 

‘¢ Those who knew him the best, 
loved him the most; and, in his 
own family, he was almost adored.” 


Ng 


Remarks on the Climate in North- 
America; with Observations ufon 
certain Effects of Frost in Moun 
tainous Parts of the Country ; Me- 
thods used to preserve Fruit Trees, 
by means of Straw Condu@ors, 
Fire, Pavement, ©&c. By Mr. 
Tatham. 


T seems to be somewhat aed 
ly believed by the people in 
Europe, that the climate of the 
American Continent is wholly re- 
gulated by its spherical gradations; 
tor we frequently hear it observed, 
that a place must be hot or cold, 
sickly or healthy, because it is situat- 

ed in such or such a latitude. 
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If the whole western Continent, 
indeed, had been a continued plain, 
corresponding with the southern 
banks of North-America, which 
border upon the Ailantic Ocean, 
jt is probable that this doctrine 
might have proved generally true; 
but as the interior parts of the coun- 
try are not only mountainous, but 
greatly elevated above the common 
horizon, and formed upon a mag- 
nificent scale, we must search tor 
an auxiliary principle of tempera- 
ment in more exalted regions than 
this imaginary level. 

The bountiful hand of Provi- 
dence has construéted things in 
America, of a magnitude widely 
different from that upon which 
men are accustomed to observe on 
the European side of the sea; and 
when we enter ariver of the Trans- 
atlantic hemisphere, which we find 
to be ten or twelve miles wide at 
its mouth, and ascend beyond the 
flow of the tide until we approach 
a visible inclination of river cur- 
rent similar to that which moving 
water assumes in every country as 
it approaches the ocean, we are na- 
turally led to consider the position 
which nature must have assigned 
to its source, according to the 
proofs which we behold in an ex- 
isting result of the philosophical 
principle by which the descent of 
fluid particles is necessarily govern- 
ed; and we form our conception 
of its distant origin, to correspond 
with its cubic contents, and the 
angle of its inclination. 

Beyond such a rule for judging 
of an unknown source, we have, 
at this day, an authentic knowledge 
of the topography of the country, 
as far westward as the banks of the 
tiver Mississippi; and, in such 
parts where the heights of land 


which divide the eastern streams of 


that wonderful river from those 
which fall into the Atlantic, have 
not been actually ascertained, we 
have, at least, the superficial ad- 
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measurements of the States, and 
the obtuse angle which is indicated 
by the respective eastern currents, 
as the foundation of an approxi- 
mate calculation. 

Assuming this kind of data, we 
shall be enabled to form a tolerable 
conjecture concerning the nature of 
that exalted summit which gives 
rise to the unexplored waters of the 
rivers Missouri, Oregan, Mississip- 
pi, and other divergent streams 
which are yet but partially known 
tous; and when, by this measure, 
we are enabled to compare their 
vast extent and regular supply of 
moisture, with what we know of 
the lakes of Canada, which feed 
the rivers Ohio and St. Lawrence, 
throughout the thirsty season of a 
summer’s draught, we shall, I 
think, rationally conclude, that 
the high regions of the American 
Continent, which are hitherto un- 
known to us, contain vast reser- 
voirs of stagnant water, collected 
into lakes and morasses, which the 
wisdom of Providence hath contriv- 
ed as a permanent resource to sup- 
ply the perpetual demand of such 
unparalleled channels as are else- 
where unequalled, and are excep- 
tions to the ordinary operations of 
natural philosophy; nor need we 
be surprised, if the accounts of cir- 
cum-navigators should confirm this 
ideal theory with future proofs, that 
reversed winds produce similar 
weather and climate to that which 
is prevalent at the opposite point of 
a central line, which takes its transit 
across the highest summit of the 
land, from one sea to the other. 

This supposition is, I think, 
greatly strengthened by the weil 
know faét, that north-westerly 
winds are the most powerful and 
piercing of any which the people 
of the United States experience; 
and certain it is, that winds in this 
direction traverse the cold regions 
of the highest summit on the conti- 
nent, and bring with them the fri- 
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gid quality with which they are im- 
pregnated in passing over, which 
necessarily purifies the atmosphere, 
and subjects the parts of the coun- 
try whica are most exposed to the 
winds blowing in this direction, to 
the greatest dominion of cold, and 
to the severest effects of the chilling 
blast. 

In respect to the degrees of cold, 
which obtain a more powerful agen- 
cy ja a line of perpendicular ascent 
(if it can be so expressed) from the 
common horizon, I believe the phi- 
lysophical theory is well uaderstood 
by the scientific characters of Eng- 
land; but in respect to the confirma- 
tion of theoretic experiment by prac- 
tical proots, thisis one of those grand 
and fortunate cases in natural phi- 
losophy, which affords the most satis - 
factory demonstration, Those who 
have dared to soar above the clouds 
in a balloon, have felt and testified 
the rigid perception; those who 
have ascended the cloud-capped 
Peak of Teneriffe, have even 
there visited the frigid zone with 
which nature hath begirt its head; 
and I myself have seen the moun- 
tains of Spain and America, both, 
in a state of contrast between sum- 
mer and winter, having their tops 
covered with snow, while the coun- 
try surrounding their base has 
been clothed with perfect foliage 
and verdure. 

If we may be permitted to de- 
duce a general effect from the great 
example of the American Conti- 
nent, there are certain phenomena 
connected with the position of a 
country, in respect to the effects of 
which may merit the atten- 
tion and experiments of philoso- 
phers. It is a faét, which thou- 
sands as well as myself can witness, 
in those western countries of Ame- 
rica which have an high exposure 
to the winter’s blast, that the nor- 
thern sides of a ridge or mountain 
arrive sooner and more certainly at 
a state of perfect vegetation, than 
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the south sides of the same hilis 
which are laid open to the power 
of the sun. i account for this pha- 
nomenon as follows: I apprehend 
that the southern exposure to the 
vehement rays of the sun during 
the infant stages of vegetation, puts 
the sap in motion at too early a pe- 
riod of the spring, before the season 
has become sutfliciently steady to 
atiord nurture and protection to 
the vegetating plant, blosom, or 
leaf; and when, in this condition, 
the first efforts of vegetation are 
checked by the chilling influence of 
cold nights, and such changeable 
weather as the contest (as it were) 
between winter and spring is ever 
wont to produce in their apparent 
struggles to govern the season. 1 
suppose the capillary tubes and 
duéts which perform the nourish- 
ing ofhces of vegetation, are not 
only impeded and choaked up by 
the means of an irregular counter- 
process, but that the sap is throws 
into a state of acidity or fermenta~ 
tion, from which it must necessa- 
rily purify itself by some natural 
process, before it becomes ft to re- 
assume its functions in the common 
order of the universal system. 

On the other hand, the northern 
exposures, which are not so early 
presented to the vivifying influence 
of the sun, remain, as it were, ina 
torpid state until the more advanc- 
ed period of the spring; and when 
this powerful luminary is perceived 
to apply his coercive properties to 
the earth, which has been hitherto 
so sheltered, he will be found, also, 
to have attained a decided altitude 
over the receding winter. 

Auother phenomenon (an effect 
which I suppose to proceed from 
the alternate influence of a shelter- 
ed site on the one hand, and the 
transit of the wind over a frozen re- 
gion, from whence the restrictive 
properties are dispensed over every 
northern exposure, on the other 
hand), is to be perceived in the 
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guality of the soil: that in the nor- 
thern coves or hollows of the moun- 
tains being generally the richest, and 
producing the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, and largest timber, (witness 
the duck-eye or horse-chesnut, poplar, 
beech, walnut, sugar-tree, and many 
others which indicate valuable 
lands), while that on the south 
side is perpetually impoverished 
by the powers of exhalation, and 
the parching heat of an unsheltered 
southern exposure. I recolleét an 
early instance (1770 to 1772), 
where a gentleinan in America be- 


gan to profit by the observance of 


thisphzenomenon. C. Yancey, Esq. 
a respectable farmer in the county 
of Amherst, in Virginia, was re- 
markable for the management of 
his peaches, and for the excellent 
brandy which he distilled from 
them; but a circumstance which 
rendered Mr. Yancey more general- 
ly known and beloved by his neigh- 
bours, was, that whensoever a year 
of scarcity happened in respedi to 
peaches, he possessed both a plenti- 
ful supply, and a disposition to 
dispense them in baskets full to the 
use of those who applied for them; 
his advantage, in this respect, was 
derived chiefly from an orchard 
which he had planted upon the 
northern exposure of a lofty moun- 
tain in defiance of custom, and 
which verified the solidity of his 
judgment, by a bountiful crop, 
when many orchards in the valley 
were nipped in the bud, and ren- 
dered wholly unproductive. 

In the month of November, 
1777, (being before the Indian 
war of 1776 was thoroughly quiet- 
ed), I hap pened to find a deserted 
cottage upon the abandoned fron- 
tier of the Nonocluckie (vulgarly 
Nolockuckie) settlements, where 
the summer remained so late and 
Warm, as to surprise me with the 
agreeable discovery of some deli- 
clous watermellons among the 
grass; and the summer verdure was 
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every where perfect, with little or 
no appearance of the approach of 
autumn about the spot. I had oc- 
casion to travel direétly from thence 
an eastern course, over the moun- 
tains, upon a journey of several hun- 
dred miles into the Atlantic territo- 
ries; having upwards of one hun- 
dred miles to ascend the western 
waters of the river Mississippi, and 
to pass the Mountains in this route 
near to that elevated part of the Iron 
Mountain, where the Allegania, the 
Apalachian, and Blue Mountains 
form their junction into one stupen- 
dous mass. As I ascended the sou- 
thern branches of the river Holston 
into a higher — of latitude, I 
perceived that the leaves became 
oradually tinted, and every hour of 
my journey presented stronger evi- 
dences of the approaching aus 
tumn, 

When I began to ascend the 
spurs of the Iron Mountain, I dis- 
cerned the grass to be affected, the 
leaves to be falling, and the grada- 
tions from autumn to winter, to 
be every where evident. 

When If reached the summit or 
gap of this mountain, that opens to 
view the picturesque and extensive 
vale of Kanhawa, which extends 
above one hundred miles across the 
ee in a transverse or north- 

vardly direétion between the sour- 
ces of the eastern and western river Ss 
and has a fair exposure to the north- 
western winds blowing over the 
lakes of Canada, the trees were dis- 
robed of their cloathing; and when 
T reached the ford of the Kanhawa, 
at the mouth of the Meadow Creek, 
I found winter completely verified 
by the presence of wild geese, which 
separated into two distinét flocks, 
and permitted me to pass between 
them without flight; and by the 
hirst appearance of clear ice upon 
the brinks of the river. I now bid 
adieu to the autumn of this years 
and began to prepare myself with 
warmer raiment; but, to my great 
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surprise, when I approached the 
suinmit of the Blue Mountains, at 
the place called Fishe’s Gas (which 
commands one of the grandest 
views in nature, and lays open the 
diminished objeéts below, to the ut- 
most capacity of optics), I could per- 
ceive, in one immense scope, ail 
the gradations before me w hich I 
had passed; and I found in the 
eastern descent of my next day’s 
journey, a verdure approaching to- 
wards summer, and differing very 
little from the state in which I had 
left Nonocluckie. 

Since the period here spoken of, 
I have spent several years in the 
countries westward of the Allegania 
Mountains, and have had many 
opportunities of making correspon- 
dent remarks upon the American 
climate. I think there can be little 
or no doubt, that these faéts evi- 
dence the existence of a frozen 
summit in those regions of the 
western world, which are hitherto 
untrodden by European feet. I will 
not hazard an opinion that such re- 
gions are uninhabitable; I am ra- 
ther inclined to think that we shall 
shortly find them to be the abode of 
a populous and hardy race of sava- 
ges; and that if they are more fri- 
gid in the summer months than 
those elevated exposures which are 
even influenced as far south as 
Georgia, by the rapid emissions of 
their impregnated orth-westers, that 
their retentive property must be as- 
cribed (not to a mere cap of eternal 
snow upon the head of a central 
mountain, but) to a wide expanse 
of fresh-water lakes and morasses, 
which are prone to colleét the frigid 
particles from a still more exalted 
sphere; and which the wisdom of 
Providence has thus consistently 
ordained for the bountiful purposes 
of its creation; and by which means 
alone it would seem capable (ac- 
cording to the comprehensions of 
human philosophy), to preserve an 
inexhaustible reservoir, to support 
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the successive demands which tha 
change of seasons impose upon so 
many wonderful channels for theac- 
commodation of the inferior coun- 
try, and to relinquish the innume- 
rable. duéts which are continually 
exhausted by tiie calls of absorption 
and evaporation. 

If, however, the supposition of 
such a theorem should need some 
farther Auown faéts to establish the 
congeniality of water towards con- 
gelation by the powers of attraction, 
we may instance that the attraction 
of rivers is known to preserve fruit 
upon-their banks, when the blos- 
soims of those at a greater distance 
are seen to wither and die away. It 
is ascribed to this cause. chiefly, 
that orchards in the lower countries 
of Fames, and other principal rivers 
in Virginia, are supposed to yield 
more certain crops near the river 
banks, than in the plains at a dis- 
tance; and in some parts of that 
State there is a custom prevails of 
spepeering a straw rope from the 
highest twig of a fruit-tree into a 
tub of water below, as a conduc. 
tor to the frost. I have been often j 
told of this experiment, and have 
at this hour to lament that I resided 
in the neighbourhood of its practice 
at too early an age to think it wor- 
thy my care, and have not been of 
later years in a way to accomplish 
such accurate observation as might 
enable me to vouch for the faét. 

Before we take leave of the phe- 
nomena of frost, it seems fitting to 
remark, that clay soils have a greater 
tendency to retain the impressions 
of cold, than those of a more light, 
loamy, or sandy quality. Hence it 
is, that the snow is of longer con- 
tinuance upon the surface of a red 
clay, than upon any other kind of 
country; and it may, perhaps, be 
ascribed to some peculiar retrigera- 
tory property in this kind of soil, 
that the farmer always prays for a 
coat of snow to shield his crop from 
the dreaded depredations of an in- 
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tense winter. So far as my obser- 
vation goes in respect to agriculture, 
I think both the red clay, and the 
lighter red soils of every quality, are 
most subject to emit the grain in the 
act of freezing, and by this means 
to impoverish the crop of wheat. 
But I think all red lands are the 
most universally suitable for ciover; 
and it may possibly arise from this 
condition of the ground, which, 
although it may prove a bane to 
grain previously sowed, which hap- 
pens to be then in the very act of 
radification; yet the disposition of 
such land to embosom with the 
thaw any light seed which may be- 
come scattered upon its surface, 
may be a good reason why farmers 
make choice of such land, and 
seize the opportunity of a suitable 


_ frost or a competent fall of snow, 


for the purpose of sowing it with 


clover. 


In respeét to the radical preserva- 


) tion of trees and plants, I recolleé 
' to have observed a casual instance 


during a hard winter, where a par- 


' ticular tree in a row of the same 


kind, growth, and condition, was 
preserved, and shot forth with very 
superior luxuriance through the 
mere accident of its having been 
paved with oyster shells; probably, 
deposited there by the mimick in- 
dustry of small children. 

Upon this principle the Judge of 
the High Court of Chancery in 
Virginia, (George Wythe, Esg.) who 
is remarkable tor his fine fruits, is 
said to have succeeded admirably in 
an experiment of planting a young 
orchard in the usual mode, and se- 
curing each tree respectively by 
passing it through the eye of a 
grind-stone, and breaking the seve- 
ral stones by the stroke of a sledge 
hammer, so soon as the maturity of 
the tree required a greater space for 
its expansion. 

I have frequently observed a 
practice in the American orchards, 
of piling brushwood, weeds, straw, 
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or rubbish, round the roots of fruit 
trees, and think it may generally be 
considered an useful method; and 
I have often seen the stumps of trees 
and other rubbish, set on fire with 
an intent to preserve the bloom (of 
peaches more particularly) froma 
frosty night. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that I suppose this last method 
to have more than a partial capaci- 
ty; nor do I know any other place 
than America, where the expense 
would not exceed the profit. 


July 27, 1799+ 
I 


{From the True American. } 


We some days ago mentioned the 
appearance of the Locust, in the 
environs of our City. Since 
then, we learn it has been seen, 
in several parts of the State, in 
great numbers. As this inseét, 
denominated Cicada Septemdecim, 
or Locust of North-America, 
will most probably attra€&t some 
attention, we lay before our 
readers the following account of 
it, given by a gentleman who 
observed it during its last visit in 


1782. 
HIS remarkable inseét, though 


but trivial attention has been 
given to its history, appears as 
an extraordinary phenomenon in 
the works of creation. Its pe- 
riodical visits, its long absence, 
the number which rise from the 
earth, where they have, perhaps, 
undergone various transformations, 
whilst they have lain entombed for 
the space of 15, 16, or even 17 
years, (for they are not always re- 
gular in their visits) certainly de- 
serve some inquiry. 

We know not the progress of 
the American locust through its se- 
veral changes during its long cons 
finement in the earth. I have no 
doubt but it often alters its appears 
ance; and, though these changes 
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remain, as yet, among the arcana of 
nature, yet some interesting obser- 
vations may result from a ’ pursuit 
of the inquiry as jar as their last 
appearance, which was in the year 
1782, will admit of. 

Towards the latter end of May, 
under such trees as had been planted 
previous to their former visits, the 
ground was perforated so as, in 
some degree, to resemble a honey- 
comb; and, from these pertora- 
tions, issued an army of these in- 
sects, which, if they had been en- 
dued with the voraciousness of the 
locust of the east, must have spread 
devastation and terror throughout 
the country they fixed upon fora 
Visit. But, happi ly, the cicada or 
locust, in this State, is not more in- 
jurious than the sportive summer 
grass-hopper. 

The appearance of the locust, 
when first escaping from its earthly 
mansion, is a large amber-coloured 

rub-worin, about one inch and an 
Palf in length, and about an inch 
and an half in circumference; the 
feet are more strongly formed than 
those of the grass-hopper, and con- 
siderably shorter, the insect seldom 
leaping, as has been before observed. 
In the outer covering, or gradcase, 
if the term may be admitted, near 
the back of the neck, begins an 

opening, which continues down the 
body nearly half the length of the 
inse&t: thr ‘ough this opening the 
Jocust protrudes itself, and appears, 
at first, a white-colou red moth, near- 
ly resembling a silk-worm, in its 
moth state, though much larger. 


The wings, in this tender state of 


the insect, are wonderfully folded 
in close rolls near their basis, so 
exquisitely compact, that it required 
several careful observations to com- 
prehend the possibility of the wings 
being formed with the inseét, as it 
really appeared an almost instan- 
taneous creation, when they were 
expanded, which was performed by 
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the locust shaking itself with cons 
siderable force. 

When the inseét relieves itself 
from the outer covering, or grub- 
worm case, the wings are of the hue 
of rich milk. In this state, the 
filaments, which add strength to 
them, are of the same white colour, 
and, instead of the transparency 
which they afterwards obtain, they 
are now remarkably opaque; but, 
as soon as the moisture dries from 
off the wings of the inseét, these 
filaments become more firm, and 
have a dark brown colour, which 
approaches a black as the locust be- 
comes stronger. 

The time when they issue from 
the ground, is about an hour or two 
alter sun-set; soon after which, 
they begin their exertions to free 
themselves from the grub-case, 
which the stronger ones effect in 
an hourortwo. They remain on 
the branches of the trees, which 
they have attained before this last 
metamorphosis, until morning, 
when they are of an high amber- 
colour, have acquired their strength, 
and are able to contend with some 
of their enemies. The weaker ones, 
and those who do not leave the 
earth till morning, do not so easily 
effedl their transformation, and often 
prove a delicious prey to the larger, 
and even the smaller birds, 

While in the grub-worm state, 
there is a tissure on the back of the 
skin, sufficiently large to admit the 
locust to pass therefrom; which, 
notwithstanding, is not done with- 
out great exertions. At the time 
of their leaving the grub-case, for it 
cannot be, with propriety, termed 
the crysalis, life and motion is 
strong in the inseét, even when it is 
about assuming its new form. And 
when we consider that every parti- 
cular limb, every part of the body, 
however delicately and tenderly 
formed—and, really, some of them, 
at this time, are almost inconctiv- 
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= thin and tender—is enclosed in 

a separate case; and that these ten- 
der parts must be necessarily extri- 
cated from their sheaths before the 
insect can enjoy uninterrupied trec- 
dom, we certainty feel our aston.sh- 
ment increase, in observing, that 
those so elegantly formed members 
escape unin}! jured from even the ex- 
tremities of their covering. When 
this escape is effected, the insect 
leaves the place where its covering 
is, and rests at a very short distance 
from it, where it remains until the 
moisture Is sevaporated from its body . 
Tie wings, as well as the insects, 
when first protruded trom the grub- 
case, are very moist and tender; 
though, by degrees, they dry and 
become more firm and rigid. But, 
should any accident prevent the 
cicada from a free expansion of its 
wings for a considerable time after 
the grub-case is forsaken, the poor 
insect is doomed to remain either in 
a state of total or partial debility ; 
for, should it be so weak as to be 
unable to expand its wings tho- 
roughly while the moisture and 
pliancy remains, as soon as they be- 
come dry and rigid, they are fixed 
in that particular, or total want of 
expansion; and, in this helpless 
state, the cicada is a certain prey 
even to the long-applauded and in- 
dustr ious emmet. 

“he locust grub, rising from 
the ground, is nearly the colour of 
the locust when it has attained its 
full perfection, though not altoge- 
ther as dark; its strength is very 
great, nearly equalling that of the 
scarabaeus carnifex, or the beetle 
which forms the balls from ordure, 
but, as it is about to leave the case, 
it becomes weaker. 

At the time of their last appear- 
ance, an appile-tree was approved 


“7 
of for the theatre of my inquiry; 
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and, though it must have been very 
small at tne time of their former 
Visit, yet, having carefully colleé- 
ed the grubs « hich came up under 
its branciies, the first eveni ing i] 
numbered five hundred, which I 
removed; the second ev ening, SiX 
hundred more had made their ap- 
pearance; and, the third evening, 
upwards of fourhundred. Several 
stragglers remained, who were neg- 
leéted, as the numbers were alrea- 
dv su ficiently great to claim my 
whole attention. 

Two or three days after their 
assuming the moth state, the air re- 
sounded with their notes, which 
were re-echoed cither on the wing, 
cr on the branches of the trees in- 
discriminately. These notes, ex- 
pressive as those of the feathered 
songsters, proved a call to court- 
ship. “lhe power of song, which 
somewhat resembles the noise of a 
stocking-loom, was confined to the 
male; which, it was easy to dis- 
cover, was produced by inflating 
air into his body, and expressing it 
through two small apertures, placed 
a little below the base of the wings: 
these holes lead from a musical 
table, on each side of which are 
five or six thin bars connected by 
exquisitely fine membrances, which, 
during the time of singing, main 
tain a continual vibration. Like 
the grass-hopper, the locust very 
seldom sports its sacial call without 
a response from aimost all the males 
within hearing: and frequently, 
when the courtship has obtained its 
mate’s approbation, an intruder, 
allured by the concert, which is 
easily distinguished, challenges the 
hero to combat, and the fight is of- 
ten long and desperate, as the vice 
tory always Confers an interesting 
reward.* 

When gestation is fully accome 


* Mas et feminina Cicada in coitu {aque ac Grylli fpecies] adeo firmiter uniti, 
ut fine corporum mutilatione feparari nullo modo pollint ; et in hoc ftatu per horas 


multas remanent, donec fecundationis opus perfectum fit. 
uniti fepe volitant, ct complures fimul in confpectu apparent, 


Per lucos firmiter fic 
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plished, which is generally two or 


three days after they have assumed - 


the fiving state, the female prepares 
to deposit her burden; and, al- 
though her body does not appear 
greatly distended, yet she generally 
Jays about one huidred and forty 
eggs. Tne egg is ot a white colour, 
and about a line in length, and one 
third of aline in diameter. Nature 
has wonderfully provided her with 
an instrument in her tail, somewhat 
resembling a two-edged sword, 
which, like the grass-bopper, she 
can sheathand unsneath at pleasure : 
with this she perforates the tender 
twigsof such trees as will afford a 
convenient nidus for the eggs, and 
deposits them, by fourteen or fif- 
teen, under the bark, in the form 
of the letter V; and sometimes, 
she pierces through a twig one 
fourth of an inch thick. After she 
has carefully deposited her eggs in 
the smaller branches, a sudden Dlast 
of wind frequently lops off the 
branch she has chosen for their re- 
sidence. 

It is thus that the parent pro- 
vides for a succession of the species, 
in which employment she is gene- 
rally busied until about the tenth 
day of her moth state, seldom, if 
ever, feeding on any thing but the 
earlydew. For, as they fly in such 
numbers, and always carelessly, 
without a leader, as is usual with 
the eastern locusts, were they to 
feed on the plants, the damage must 
certainly be observable; and, as 
they live in the moth state twelve 
or thirteen days Ss, it is probable they 
havea portion of the dew of heaven 
for their sustenance. Then they 
dry up as the silk-worm moth; the 
male becoming superannuated two 
or three days betore the female. 

Having pursued the locus: through 
its several moth stages, the nu- 
merous offspring it has deposited 
in the slender twigs of trees have 
still some claim to an investigation. 
The eggs are of a cylindrical form, 
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rounded at the ends, and are of 
such a consistence that they require 
a hard pressure between the fingers 
to crush them. The substance 
within, as in most other small eggs, 
is a white, transparent, and viscous 
fluid. In about the space of four- 
teen days from the time of their first 
being left by the parent, the egg 
produces a whitish inseét, somew hat 
larger than the silk-worm when 
fresh hatched, which leaves the 
branch where the nest was, and, 

dropping on the ground, either en 
ters the hole through which the old: 
locust issued, or ‘turns the earth 
aside afresh, and entombs itself 
there, to undergo the metamorpho- 
sis of its ancestors. 

In digging we'ls, cellars, &c. 
in America, inseéts of very differ- 
ent appearances have been discover- 
ed, some twenty feet deep, which 
have been supposed to be of this 
species—others have been discover- 
ed nearer the surtace, of which, no 
doubt remains but they are the 
grub of the locust; and, early in 
the spring, previous to their as~ 
suming the moth state, the plough- 
share often furnishes the black-bird, 
which follows the ploughman, with 
a rich repast of them; for which, 
by his clamours and flutterings, he 
endeavours to express his obliga- 
tions. Varieties of this genus ap- 
pear annually—they are, in general, 
much larger than the cicada sep- 
temdecim, and of a greyish cast, 
the dark brown, or amber colour 
which the others have, appearing 
in these mottled with a dirty white. 
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A View of the State of the Stage in 


Germany. 


HO can attempt the task of 
mustering each stationary 

and wandering troop, which raises 
on the boundaries and among the 
nations of Germany, Thalia’s stan- 
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dard? In this point, too, does.Ger- 
many wear the badge of her consti- 
tution, pieced out into so many 
small and even petty states. And 
Lessing, when engaged for the 
German stage at Hamburg, when 
he wrote his exceilent work the 
Dramaturgia, purchased with much 
uneasiness of mind, the conviction 
that among the people whu speak 
German, no real National Theatre 
can be established and supported. 
For want of a single metropolis, 
there can be only one particular na- 
tional stage in Mannheim, in Vien- 
na, or is Hamburg. But, even 
if the German Theatre be depriv- 
ed of all those perfections and ad- 
vantages which, above all things, 
the concentration of one iarge me- 
tropolis offers in a very high degree 
to the Drama, in several other 
kingdoms; still, for that very rea- 
son, do the annals of the chief thea- 
tres deserve, not merely the atten- 
tion of fellow-artists and real con- 
noisseurs, but also in a more uni- 
versal point of view, the observa- 
tion of the statesman, of the histori- 
an, and, on the whole, of the phi- 
losophical observer of the manners 
of the most enlightened age. For, 
in answer to the questions, ** What 
is the Public??? and, * Does Ger. 
many still possess a public?’ be- 
fore many other common institu- 
tions, the theatre, as Herder has so 
beautifully shewn in his Letters to- 
wards the Advancement of Humanity 
and polite Learning, should come 
first into consideration. 

The four chief theatres, each of 
which, with a louder or more gentle 
voice, lays claim tothe honorary 
name of National Stage, are those 
at Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, and 
Frankfort. At Vienna, where Tna- 
lia, in the boulevard-stages of the 
suburbs, under the management of 
the famous Shickneder and the Ty- 
rolian Merry-Andrews Gasperle, 
often receives more blessed conse- 
Cration, than in the chief temples 
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of its theatrical Muses, was Korze- 
bue (called from Livonia by the 
Baron Brown, manager in chief of 
the Burgh-theatre), several months 
ago, the cause of a serious dispute, 
His weill-directed spirit of reform, 
the objects of which were highly ne- 
cessary improvements, threatened 
to lash the folly of some strutting 
self-conceited actors ina Theatrical 
Journal, which, by a deep-laid 
scheme of knavery, was smothered 
in its infancy, and could be but 
poorly suppiied by criticisms on the 
theatre, officially inserted in the 
Court Gazette. Mr. Koizebue ene 
gaged some new actors of the first 
line, amongst whom were Mr. Koch 
and his lovely daughter from the 
stage of Hanover, and offended the 
ancient company belonging to the 
theatre. It had certainly a very 
singular appearance, thar, at the 
very time when in London and 
Paris Kotzebue’s Misanthrojy and 
Refentance, and his Child of Love, 
raised their author to tie stars of 
the theatrical heaven, and ingraft- 
ed into many thousand inhabitants 
of those cities the first love of Ger- 
man literature, this very same poet, in 
the residence of the Emperor of 
Germany, was obliged to put up 
with having the most odious asper- 
sions published against him. The 
Emperor himself, though personal!- 

ly attached to him, could not shel- 
ter him, and gave him a pension of 
1000 florins per annum. He has 
just published a curious work about 
all these transactions, very interest- 
ing indeed for such who would be 
delighted with a peep into the green- 
rooms of the Vienna theatre. His 
present residence is Weimar, in 
Saxony, where he enjoys all the 
comlorts of a sequesicred lite rary 
life, composing new dramas witiy 
an unparalleled fertiliy. He has 
just finished a Comedy in one AG, 
the plot of which runs about that 
contested point of the deginaing of 
the new. century. 
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The theatre at Berlin possesses in 
the person of Jffand, at the same 
time, the most able of managers, 
and the most excellent of aétors; 
and a more commodious house is 
now expected from the bounty of 
their beloved sovereign. Connois- 
seurs who, in forming their opinions 
on different theatres, have travelled 
far and near, do not for a moment 
hesitate to assign to the Berlin com- 
pany, on the whole, the chief rank 
among their numerous fellow-co- 
medians in the many theatres of 
Germany. A wonderful combat 
is here fought, the issue of which is 
as yet undcterinined. The question 
is, Whether the gratification of 
gaping and staring at a shew, which 
characterizes the iiddiing and lower 
classes of people, who here torm 
the majority, and who crowd the 
house on every fresh representa- 
tion of that nonsensical ballet Don 
Quixote at Gamachoes Marriage, shall 
drag the superior performers down 
to their level; or whether the per- 
feé&t acting of an Iffland and of a 
company united with him, can 
raise to their standard a mass of 
people so difficult toanimate. How 
pitifully the clapping and unbound- 
ed applause of the multitude only a 
few months ago was directed, is 
testified in the Annals of the Pru- 
sian Monarchy, by a sharp a 
from the pen of Iffland himself 
However, on the otner hand, ap- 
pearances are more flattering; since 
within this little while, four pieces 
in verse have been there studied and 
got up with afrocation, namely, 
Don Carlos, ani The Piccolomini, 
both by Mr. Sctiller; Claudine of 
Villa Bella, bv Mr. Gothe; and, 
lastiv, on the Queen’s birta-day, 
Voitaire’s Merofe, by Gotter. Ii it 
be possible to breathe new vivacity 
and life into the art of declamation, 
which has been so murdered by the 
low chatting style of common 
dramas, the true way will be to 
compose and represent picces in 
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verse, in which view also the late 
appearances of allenstein and the 
Piccolomini, by Sciilier, resemble 
now the Messenger of Light, and 
the first kiss of- Aurora’s beam on 
the eastern hills. As for Iffland 
himself, a frie medal in silver has 
been struck in bis honour by the 
court medalist of the king, M. 
Loos, at Berling in which his head 
is expressed in a striking likeness, 
with a pretty Latin inscription on 
the reverse. 

At Hamburg, the monstrous coa- 
lition of five managers of unequal 
abilities and inclinations superin- 
tend now the selt-same stage, where 
once Roscius- Schroeder terrified ia 
Lear, and astonished in the Miser. 
That superior a¢tor took his fare- 
well of the stage two years ago; 
and, equally far from the bustle of 
cities and from selfish egotism, re- 
poses in a little snug villa at a vil- 
lage of Holstein, some miles from 
Hamburg, by name _ Roilingen, 
smiling at the much admired idols 
of our modern theatrical world. 
His successors renounce even the 
balsamic waft of false praise. By 
their bad acting, which appears to 
be expressly adapted for the upper= 

gallery, they exclude from their re- 
presentations the polisied part of 
the Hamburgh audience, who be- 
guile with foreign exhibitions in 
tne French theatre an appetite which 
is not over-nice in its cravings. 
Mrs. Righin is the favourite song 
ster of the German stage. 

Much mere successtully does the 
Frankfort stage flourish, at least in 
some side branches of that art, which 
unites in itself all the polite arts. 
Vocal and instrumental music in 
the Operas, and the coincidence of 
every decoration, are found here 
in perfect union, each excellent in 
its way. Whoever has seen Saliere’s 
Palmira represented there, in the 
moment of enjoyment, did certain- 
“s not feel the want of a more ele- 

ated subject. Also, single actors 
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are better paid than, perhaps, at 
any other place at Frankfort, where 
to the rich merchants, who have a 
share in the management, what- 
ever deserves estimation is looked 
upon as worthy of any price. 
There are also now in Germany 
many theatres of a secondary rank, 
some of which advance to a high 
degree of perfection, and by a just 
blending of their powers, perhaps, 
attain that united whole, so much 
missed on most stages, better than 
several highly renowned National 
Theatres. In this class, Altona, 
Breslau, Dresden, Dessau, Manheim, 
Munich, and Weimar, contend 
with various success, each frequent- 
ly producing very complete repre- 
sentations. It is only a few years 
since Altona has possessed its own 
regular house; but the taste of the 
audience is not finer than at Ham- 
burg; and in order to have a full 
house, the managers are very often 
obliged to enhance the value of 
their representations by miasque- 
rades, transparencies, and illumi- 
nations. A Theatrical and Litera- 
ry paper is published there; the 
frequent changes in the name of 
which do not augur very favoura- 
bly fora long duration. ‘The se- 
cond wife of the celebrated poet, 
the late M. Burgher, the ballad-wri- 
ter, performs here as an aétress,— 
Since the death of Mrs. Weaser 
has liberated Silesia from a very 
burdensome theatrical monopoly, 
Breslau has undertaken to establish 
a stage for herself by means of 
shares, and has for those two years 
employed uncommon sums on the 
completion of the decorations and 
company. This expense lately ex- 
ceeded the reckoning of the stock- 
holders so much, that they dreaded 
disagreeable consequences, and now 
begin to think on extraordinary 
means of assistance. Dresden shares 
with Leipzig freely and without en- 
vy the pleasures of its theatre, how- 
ever well entitled this latter town is, 
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since the purchase of a play-house 
by their magistracy, to wish for a 
fixed company itself. Some of the 
most famous names are mentioned 
among that company commonly 
called Seconda’s first Company, but it 
is much straightened in its choice 
of pieces by political views; and, 
in Dresden, must often yield to the 
more favourite Italian court opera. 
The acting of a Badly, who has 
filled up the place ot Allegranti, 
who was sent for to London, : is dig- 
nified with more admiration than 
the most feeling expression of a 
Hartwig ; and the butfoon Bonaveré 
seems to Create much more delight 
than the theatrical frankness of the 
excellent Christ, and the highly 
comic acting of the veteran Thoring. 
Dessau has, tor some time, promised 
us a perfectiy new theatrical ar- 
rangement, under the protection 
and benevolence of a prince so 
much the patron of the polite arts: 
it has obtained, by means of Mr. 
d’ Evdmannsdorff, a play-house, in 
which are many things worthy of 
example; in the interior of which, 
the constructor has known how to 
unite some of the advantages of the 
Grecian theatre with the modern 
demands of the art, and, for this 
reason, deserves to be made known 
to strangers by a particular de- 
scription. It was opened by an 
opera, Battumendi, which the new 
director, a nobleman possessed of a 
deep knowledge in music and the 
skill of an aétor, M. de Lichten- 
stein, has himself written and com- 
posed. To complete the wonder, 
he and his wife appeared as per- 
formers in that piece, and in ano- 
ther, likewise, of his own composi- 
tion. Manheim, which in that hap- 
py period which [and has so en- 
chantingly painted to us in his the- 
atrical life, prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of his plays printed for Mr. 
Géschen at Leipsic, in fourteen 
volumes, united under a Dalberg 
the most extraordinary talents, and 
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possessed a stage which other Ger- 
man theatres adopted as a model, 
has, by undeserved misfortunes, 
and the calamities of a ruinous war, 
been deprived of this beautiful gar- 
land, and is now in dread for the 
very existence of its theatre. Beck, 
the first performer, the once inse- 
parable frienc of Iffland, and the 
author of that favourite piece, the 
Chess, has been transplanted to 
Munich, where, since the late 
change in its master, a more kindly 
star beams on the polite arts; and, 
accordingly, from an inconsidera- 
ble and trifling theatre, Tihalia’s 
residence has been placed already 
in a more fitting temple. The 
company at Weimar, under the 
beneficent and enlivening direction 
of a Gorhe, without making great 
professions, has long performed far 
more than could be expeéted ina 
little town, in which many abound 
with talents, few with money; and, 
by a prudent reparation of its in- 
side, has obtained, lately, an orna- 
mental theatre for its pleasures. In 
Weimar, has Itfand twice repre- 
sented his choicest charaéters to a 
seleét audience. In Weimar was 
the new production of Schiller, the 
deservedly celebrated drama of Wal- 
enstein, first represented, and un- 
der the eye of the author, perform- 
ed to the entire content of an im- 
partial public. In the drama and 
in the opera, are here united in- 
dustry and talents; which, though 
in a confined space, produce an 
excellent and agreeable well-round- 
ed whole, the loss of which is often 
there felt, where one eminent talent 
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of the above-mentioned theatres, 
They have shining, but alas! too 
transient moments, when even the 
rigid judge could not forbid his dis- 
interested approbation. KGnigs- 
berg tov, Dantzig and Riga, make 
a figure in the annals of the Ger- 
man theatre; and Amsterdam pos- 
sesses a German stage, excellent in 
many respects, which owes its es- 
tablishment (wonderful to say!) to 
the Jews. ‘Lo these may be added 
other wandering companies. Wal- 
ter’s company, in which Grossmaz 
and Koch have earned great ap- 
plause, has fixed itself in Hanover; 
but, at times, visits alternately Hel- 
dersheim, Bremen, Liibeck, and 
Pyrmont. Kriger’s company, which 
makes up by Italian singing and 
by feats of aétivity, the want of the 
more serious demand of the drama, 
spent last winter at Leipzig, and is 
now gone to Freyberg. A com- 
pany of one Med, has pitched its 
tent in Bauzen, the capital of Upper 
Lusatia, where a bastion of the 
old town-walls has been converted 
into a temple of Thalia; froma 
whence her votaries, at certain pe- 
riods, issue into the Upper Lusatia, 
and the neighbouring provinces. 
Besides, there is a company belong- 
ing to Débbelin; and strolling play- 
ers are to be met with at every fair, 
and in the most crowded watering- 
places, as at Carlsbad and Eger in 
Bohemia, Dobberau at the coast of 
Mecklenburgh, and in many other 
places; the names of which, toge- 
ther with all the changes and the- 
atrical occurrences, are regularly 
detailed in a particular theatrical 







almanack, published every year at 
Gotha, by Mr. Reichard, the libra- 
ry-keeper of the duke. There are 


darkens the surrounding merit. Be- 
| sides, there are, both within and 
without the boundaries of Germany, 
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Fite many a regularand wandering com- many other Magazines and monthly ce 
ef «| pany, from which, if seleéted with publications, in which circumstan- 
Be judgment, one excellent theatre tial accounts of the pieces which ty 
Ab might be formed. Prague, Cassel, were performed at such a theatre, a} 
ea! 






Stuttgard, Saltzburg, Graiz, Bruns- 
wick, Hanover, Magdeburg, often 
equal in their performances several 


are joined to critiques both of the 
plays and the actors. There are 
two Magazines published at Berlin, 
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The Annals of the Prussian Monarchy, 
and Zhe Archives of the Present 
Lime, both appearing at the begin- 
ning of every month, in which a 
standing article is allotted to the 
concerns of the Berlin theatre. Be- 
sides these, an interesting Magazine, 
with the name of Berdin at its head, 
amongst other views of the charac- 
ter and amusements of the inhabit- 
ants, gives useful hints on the per- 
formances of the favourite a¢tors 
and actresses, and illustrates them 
with copper-plates. A monthly 
retrospect of the most striking oc- 
currences ini the German theatrical 
world, is also given in The Fournal 
of Modes and "Habiliments, which 
makes its appearance regularly every 
month at Weimar; and would be 
highly interesting to English readers 
for the rich stock of information, 
collected carefully from a well-di- 

reéted correspondence from every 
part of Germany. According to 
the lists given of the new publica- 
tions brought to the Leipsic fairs in 
the year 1799, there have been 
printed only seventy new plays, tra- 
gedies, comedies, and dramas; and 
eleven greater and smaller works on 
the theory of the drama. 
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Account of a WILD BOY found in 
the Wood of Lacaune. 


[From a Jate French Paper. ] 


Copy of a Letter, written Fanuary 10, 
by the Commissary of the Govern- 
ment, residing in the Canton of St. 
Sernin, to the President of the Ad- 
ministrative Commission of the Civil 


Hospital of St. Afrique. 
“ CITIZEN, 


SEND to your hospital a 

wandering boy, of and from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, who 
appears to have been born deaf and 
dumb. Besides the interest the pri- 
vation of his senses inspires, he ex- 
hibits something very extraordin: ary 


Vor. II. No. 6, G 
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in his habits, which resemble those 
of the savage state. In these re- 
spects, this interesting and unfor- 
tunate being may weil claim the 
duties of humanity; but he will 
also, perhaps, fix the attention of 
the philanthropic observer. I am 
about to present his case to govern- 
ment, who will doubtless determine 
that this youth ought to be placed 
under the care of Sicard, the cele- 
brated instruétor of the deaf and 
dumb. 

*‘ Re so good as to take every 
possible care of him. Let him be 
closely watched all day, and lodge 
him at night ina room from which 
he cannot escape. With regard to 
his affections, 1 have observed that, 
notwithstanding that I was studious 
in testifying a zealous friendship 
for him, and had gained his confi- 
dence during the two days andtwo 
nights I kept him at my house, he 
was constantly seeking an oppor- 
tunity to escape. His usual food, 
and that which he prefers since he 
has been somewhat civilized, is 
roasted potatoes. When he was 
first found, he devoured the pota- 
toes and other roots raw. 

*¢ T shall speedily send to you a 
detailed account of the circum- 
stances which have brought this 
youth under my notice, the infor- 
mation I have obtained relative to 
his previous existence, and the rea- 
sons which, in my opinion, ought 
to induce us to consider him as 4 
being of a very extraordinary na- 
ture. 

‘¢ Health and consideration, 


“ CONSTANS SAINT ESTEVE. 


“© Rainaidis Noucairolus, 
Administrator.” | 
Editor of the French 
Sournal 
Fournal, 
The following Letter, which has been 
addressed to us by the Administra- 
f hit 
tors of 1 he Hospital of St. Afrique, 


contains infor milion which ahfears 


Note by the 
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450 On the Hiftory of Tobacco. 


to us cahable of supplying the ac- 
count promised by the Commissary 
of Government : 


“‘ Saint Afrique, January 11. 


“*T think it proper, citizen, to 
acquaint you with a phenomenon 
which has this day occupied the at- 
tentign of all the inhabitants of this 
commune. There was yesterday 
brought to our hospital, of which 
I am one of the administrators, a 
boy, who was taken in the wood 
of Lacaune, by the chasseurs. He 
was naked, and, on their approach, 
fled and climbed upatree. He was 
carried to Lacaune, whence he es- 
caped. He was afterwards taken 
in a wood in the neighbourhood of 
Saint Sernin, and conducted to the 
house of citizen Constans Saint 
Esteve, commissary of the govern- 
ment. I learned the manner in 
which he was taken, from the sol- 
dicers who escorted him thither. 

‘¢ Ft is certain that he lives only 
upon potatoes and nuts. If bread 
be given him, he smells it, chews 
it, and then spits it out. He acts 
in the same manner when other 
kinds of food are presented to him. 
These faéts leave no doubt of bis 
having lived long in the woods. 
How has he been able to endure 
the severe cold of this winter in the 
wood of Lacaune? It is on the 
highest and coldest mountain in this 
part of the country, and the cold 
has been more intense this year 
than in the winter of 1795. 

“ This boy appears to be about 
twelve years ‘of age. He isa fine 
figure. His eyes are black, and 
very lively. We atlowed him to 
walk out this mor ning into a field 
contiguous to the hospital: he soon 
began to run as fast as he could. 
Had he not been quickly followed, 
he would soon have gained the 
mountain and disappeared. His 
pace is a kind of trot. We have 
given him a dress of grey cloth, 
and though the clothes seem to em- 


barrass him very muchi, he doeé 
not know how to pull them off. 
Upon leaving him at liberty in the 
garden, he evinced his desire of es- 
caping, and endeavoured to break 
one of the bars of a gate that ob- 
structed his passage. 

** He speaks none. When pota- 
toes are given him, he takes as 
many as his hands will hold. If 
they are roasted, he skins them and 
eats them in the manner of a mon- 
key. There is something very 
pleasant in his laugh. When the 
potatoes are taken from him, he 
utters a number of shrill cries. 
Constans believed he was deaf, but 
we are now convinced of the con- 
trary. He is not, however, quick 
of hearing. I leave it to the learn- 
ed to explain this phenomenon, 
and to deduce consequences from 

but Iam sincerely desirous that 
this extraordinary youth may ex- 
perience the beneficent attention of 
government,” 


— 
On the History of Tobacco. 


HE following particulars con- 
cerning tobacco, digested in 
a chronological order, and taken 
from ** An Introduétion to Fech- 
nology,” by professor J. Beckmann, 
of Gottinge n, will appear curious 
and interesting to many readers; 
In 1496,Roinanus Pane, a Spanish 
monk, whom Columbus, on his se- 
cond departure from America, had 
left in that country, published the 
first account of tobacco, with which 
he became acquainted in St. Do- 
mingo. He gave it the naines 
of cohoba, cohobba, Gioia.—See 
Schlozerz’s Briefwechsel [ Z//stola- 
ry Correspondence, } vol. iii. p. 156. 
In 1535, the negroes had already 
habituated themselves to the use of 
tobacco, and cultivated it in the 
plantations of their masters. Euro- 
peans, likewise, already smoked it. 
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In 1559 Jean Nicot, envoy 
from France at the court of Portu- 
gal, first transmitted thence to Paris, 
to queen Catharine de Medicis, 
seeds of the tobacco-plant: and, 
from this circumstance, it acquired 
the name nicotiana. When to- 
bacco began to be used in France, 
it was called herbe du grande-prieur, 
from the then grand-prieur, of the 
house of Lorraine, who was very 
fond of it. It was likewise once 
known by the name of herbe de St. 
Croix, after cardinal Prosper St. 
Croix, who, on bis return from 
Portugal, where he had been nuntio 
from the pope, introduced into 
Italy the custom of using tobacco. 

In 1565 Conrad Gesner became 
acquainted with tobacco. At that 
time, several botanists already cul- 
tivated the plant in their gardens. 

In 1570 they still smoked in 
Holland, out of conical tubes, com- 
posed of palm-leaves plaited toge- 
ther. 

In 15765 first appeared a figure 
of the plant in André Thevet’s cos- 
mographie. 

In 1§85 the English first saw 
pipes, made of clay, among the na- 
tive Indians of Virginia; which 
was, at that time, discovered by 
Richard Greenville. It appears, 
likewise, that the English soon after 
fabricated the first clay tobacco- 
pipes in Europe. 

In the beginning of the 17th 
century, they began to cultivate to- 
bacco in the Easg-Indies. 

In 1604 James the first of Eng- 
land endeavoured, by means of 
heavy imposts, to abolish the use 
of tobacco, which he held to be a 
noxious weed, 

In 1610 the smoking of tobacco 
was known at Constantinople. To 
render the custom ridiculous, a 
‘Turk, who had been found smok- 
ing, was conduéted about the streets 
with a pipe transfixed through his 
nose. For a long time after, the 


‘Turks purchased tobacco, and that 
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the refuse, from the English. It 
was late before they learned to cul- 
tivate the plant themselves. 

In 1615 it appears that tobacca 
began to be sown about Amerstort, 
in ‘Holland. 

In 1616 they began to cultivate 
tobacco in Virginia: the seeds had 
probably been carried thither trom 
Tobago. 

In 1619 king James I. wrote 
his Misocafnos against the use of 
tobacco; and ordered that no plan- 
ter in Virginia should cultivate 
more than one hundred pounds. 

In 1620 some English companies 
introduced the custom of smoking 
tobacco in Zittay, in Germany, 
See Carpzov’s Zittauischer Schan- 
platz, vol. il. p. 228. 

In 1620 Robert Konigsmann, a 
merchant, brought the first tobacco 
plant from England to Strasburg. 

In 1624 Pope Urban VIII. 
published a decree of excommuni- 
cation against all who should take 
snuff in the church; because then, 
already, some Spanish ecclesiastics 
used it during the celebration of 
mass. 

In 1631 smoking of tobacco 
was first introduced into Misnia, 
by the Swedish troops.—See Kame 
prad’s Leisnigner Chronica, p. 442. 

In 1634 smoking was forbidden 
in Russia, under the pain of having 
the nose cut off. 

In 1653 they began to smoke 
tobacco in the canton of Appenzell, 
in Switzerland, At first, the chil- 
dren ran after those who smoked in 
the streets. The council likewise 
cited the sinokers before them, and 
punished them; and ordered the 
inn-keepers to inform against such 
as should smoke in their houses.— 
Walser’s Appenzell Chron. p. 624. 

In 1661 the police regulation of 
Bern was made, which was divided 
according to the ten command- 
ments. In it the prohibition to 
smoke tobacco stands under the 
rubric, Thou shalt not commit 
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adultery !”’ he prohibition was 
renewed in 1675; and the tribunal 
particularly instituted to put in ex- 
ecution (chambre du tabac), con- 
tinued till the middle of the pre- 
sent century. —See Sinner’s Voyage 
Histor. et Litter. dans la Suisse 
Occidentale. 

In 1670, and in the following 
years, smoking of tobacco was 
punished in the canton of Glarus, 
by a pecuniary fine of one crown, 
Swiss money. 

In 1676 two Jews first attempted 
the cultivation of tobacco in the 
margraviate of Brandenburg; but, 
which, however, was not brought 
to bear till 1681. 

Tin 1686 tobacco first planted in 
the canton of Basil. 

In 1689 Jacob Francis Vicarius, 
an Austrian physician, invented the 
tubes for tobacco-pipes, which have 
capsules containing bits of spunge: 
however, about the year 1670, al- 
ready pipes were used with glass 
globules appended to them, to col- 
leét the oily moisture exuding from 
the tobacco. 

In 1690 Pope Ianocent XII. 
excommunicated all who should be 
guilty of using snuff or tobacco in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome. 

In 1697, great quantities of to- 
bacco already produced in the Pala- 
tinate and in Hessia. 

In 1719, the Senate of Strasburg 
prohibited the culture of tobacco, 
from an apprehension lest it should 
prove injurious, by diminishing the 
growing of corn. 

In 1724 Pope Benedict XIV. 
revoked the bull of excommunica- 
tion, published by Innocent, be- 
cause he himself had acquired the 
habit of taking snuff. 

Rix dollars. 
Jn 1753 the king of 
~ Portygal farmed out 

the tebacco-trade for 

about 2,590,000 
The revenue of the 

king of Spain, from 

tobacco,amountedto 7,330,933 
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Rix dollars, 
Brought forward 9,830,933. 
In 1759 the duties on 
tobacco inDeninark, 
brought in 
In 1770 the empress 
Maria Theresa re- 
ceived from duties, 
&c. on tobacco 
In 1773 the duties on 
tobacco in the [wo 
Sicilies, amounted to 
In 1780 the king of 
France received irom 
tobacco, arevenue of 
twenty-nine millions 
of livres, that is, 
about 7,250,006 
Total annual revenue -- : 
of these six king- 
doms, from duties, 
&c. on tobacco 


40,000 


805,090 


446,000 





18,372,933 

A sum greater than the revenues 
of the kingdoms of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden together, on an 
average, amount to. 

‘“ To me it appears probable,” 
remarks professor Beckmann, * that 
even before the discovery of the 
fourth quarter of the globe, a sort 
of tobacco was smoked in Asia.” 
This conjecture being mentioned 
to the celebrated traveller M. Pallas, 
he gave the following answer: 
That ia Asia, and especially in 
China, the use of tobacco for 
smoking, is more ancient than the 
discovery of the New World, I too 
scarcely entertainadoubt. Among 
the Chinese, and among the Mon- 
gol tribes who had the most inter- 
course with them, the custom of 
sinoking is so general, so frequent, 
and become so indispensable a lux- 
ury; the tobacco-purse afhixed to 
their belt, so necessary an article of 
dréss; the form of the pipes, from 
which the Dutch seem to have 
taken the model of theirs, so ori- 
ginal; and, lastly, the preparation 
of the yellow leaves, which are 
merely rubbed to pieces and then 
put into the pipe, so peculiar, that 
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we cannot possibly derive all this 
from America by way of Europe; 
especially as India, where the habit 
of smoking tobaccu Is not so gene- 
ral, intervenes between Persia and 

shina. May we not expe¢t to find 
traces of this custom in the first 
account of the voyages of the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch to China?” To 
javestigate this subjeét, I have, in- 
deed, the inclination; but at pre- 
sent, at least, not suilicient leisure; 
and must, therefore, leave it to 
others. However, I can now ad- 
duce one important confirmation 
of my conjecture from Ulloa’s 
Voyage to America, vol. 1. p. 139. 
** It is not probable,”’ says he, *tuat 


the Europeans learned the use of 


tobacco from America; for, as it is 
very aucient in the eastern coun- 
tries, it is natural to suppose, that 
the knowledge of it came to Europe 
from those regions, by means of the 
intercourse carried on with them 
by the commercial States on the 
Mediterranean sea. No where, 
not even in those parts of America 
where the tobacco-plant grows 
wild, is the use of it, and that only 
for smoking, either general or very 
frequent.” 


ae 


BETHLEM-GABOR. 


HE charaé¢ter of this restless 
and ungrateful man, has been 
lately introduced by Mr. Godwin 
in his singular romance of * The 
Travels of St. Leon.” It is, cer- 
tainly, one of the happiest efforts in 
that work; and the reader must 
now be interested in the real cha- 
racter, with which history presents 
us. 
Bethlem-Gabor was a Transyl- 


‘vanian, of an ancient but impover- 


ished family, who gained the favour 
of Gabriel-Battori, prince of Tran- 
sylvania. Having, as a restless ad- 
venturer, quitted this court for that 
of Constantinople, he acquired such 





Bethlem-Gabor.—On Hat-Makinge. 453 


credit among the Turks, as to in- 
duce them to declare war against 
his first and kindest benetactor. 
Battori, lost by intrigue, and aban- 
doned by his subjeéts and the em- 
peror, was vanquished in 1613. 
Bethiem-Gabor took several places 
in Hungary; and, compeiling a 
Pacha to invest him with Transvyl- 
vania, he declared himself king of 
Hungary. In 1620 the emperor 
marched some troops against him; 
but his general, Bucquoi, was killed. 
Bethlem- Gabor, though now acon- 
queror, dreaded the Imperial power, 
and solicited peace, which he ob- 
tained on condition of renouncing 
the ttle of king of Hungary, and 
that he should only take that of a 
prince of theempire. The emper- 
cr, who was not, on his side, a little 
troubled by so restless and intrepid 
a subject, was willing to ackuow- 
ledge this rebel as sovereign of 
Transylvania, and to cede to him 
seven counties, of about fifty leagues 
in circumference. But nothing 
could appease the fire raging in the 
wild bosom of this Gabor He 
soon after revived his claims on 
Hungary. Walstein vanquished 
him; and the war was at length 
concluded by a treaty which made 
over Transy| lvanla and the a Hacent 
territories to the house of Au: tria, 
after the death of Gabor, whici 
happened in 1629. 





On Hat- 


Se E following improvements 
in the art of hat-making, 
have lately been published in the 
Journal Politechnique. ‘The manu. 
taéture of hats may be divided into 
four general processes, viz. telting, 
fulling, dy 5. pene hing. Durinz 
the second of these operations, the 
felt is repeatedly dipped in boiling 
water, holding tartar in solution, 
which tartar requires to be occa- 
sionally renewed. The editor of 
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the Encyclopédie attributes the use 
of the tartar to the alkali which it 
contains; -this, however, appears to 
be a total mistake; for, if a piece 
of blue paper be dit pped in the tar- 
tar bath, it will be immediately 
changed to red, thus shewing an 
excess of acid, which, from the 
analysis of tartar, is well known to 
be the case: moreover, the tartar 
requires to be renewed ta propor- 
tion as it loses its acid. From this 
circumstance, citizen Chaussier was 
induced to substituce sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) instead of tartar, and 
found it answer every purpose of 
the tartar, with the peculiar advaat- 
age of being much cheaper, less 
disagreeable to the workmen, re- 
quiring water of a temperature not 
higher than seventy degrees to dilute 
it with, and therefore : saving much 
of the expense of fuel, and ailowing 
a leaden boiler to be substituted in 
the room of the copper one. There 
is a still further superiority in this 
new method: the colouring mu- 
cous matter of the tartar is partly 
absorbed by the felt, and beaten 
out with much labour. After the 
dying in this operation, a vast quan- 
tity o: of black dust is disengaged, pre- 
judicial to the workmen, and w hich, 
being charged with colouring mat- 
ter from the dye vat, causes a con- 
siderable waste in dying materials, 
and prevents, in some degree, the 
felt from taking the colour. By the 
substitution of sulphuric acid, a 
perteétly clear bath is prepared for 
the fulling of the felt, and all the 
above inconveniences are entirely 
obviated. The finishing of a hat 
consists in impregnating the felt 
with mucilaginous matter, in order 
w make it retain its shape, and to 
be less perimeable to rain. The 
size commonly made use of, is a 
mixture of glue and common gums; 
by this, the hat is rendered hard 
and apt to crack. An important 
improvement, in this respect, is to 
prepare the size with linseed Jelly 


instead of gum. These alterations 
in the manufaéture of hats, have 
been for some time introduced, to 
great advantage, in a large establish- 
ment in the department of Coté. 
d'or. 


a 


A Critique on the Poems of Falconer, 
By Mr. Irving. 


RE poetry of Falconer is not 
T to be regarded as the produc- 
tion of a man whose situation in 
lite was favourable to the pursuits 
of literature. Born of humble and 
obscure parents, he enjoyed none 
of those advantages which affluence 
is calculated to secure. It was not 
his fate to bask in the sun-shine of 
prosperity. In early youth, he was 
compelled ta relingu’ sh his native 
home, and to enter upon a protes- 
sion w hich, in too many instances, 
succeeds in blunting the softer feel- 
ings of humanity; and, i in the pur- 
suit of this profession, he was ex- 
posed to innumerable dangers and 
misfortunes. But his native genius 
rose superior to the untoward cir- 
cumstances incident to his station. 
His leisure hours were devoted to 
the muses: and the hands that had 
heen employed in adjusting the 
braces of a ship, were not found 
unskilful in the management of the 
golden pleétrum. 

By those who possess the smallest 
relish for pathetic simplicity, ‘The 
Shipwreck” will always be perused 
with pleasure. Its excellences are 
not the result of painful and un- 
wearied application; they are the 
happy effusions of a vigorous ima- 
gination, and a heart true to the 
warm ynpressions of nature. 

In reviewing his shorter produc 
tions, we shall find little scope for 
critical investigation. They cannot 
pretend to any particular marks of 
distinétion; and, unless his fame 
had rested upon some more solid 
basis, it must very soon have des 
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In the * Elegy Sacred to the 
Memory of his Royal Highness 
Frederick, Prince of Wales,” which 
was the first poetical effort that he 
ventured to submit to public in- 
spection, it is scarcely possible to 
discover even the faintest glimmer- 
ings of that genius which he after- 
wards displayed. It is true, we 
occasionally meet with a few toler- 
able lines; but these only appear 
like the scattered Howers that some- 
times bloom amid the sterile plains 
of Arabia. Towards the close of 
it, there occurs the most ludicrous 
simile that ever disgraced the serious 
page of an author. The rising 
fame of the young prince, he com- 
pares to the curling volumes of sable 
smoke, which mount in the atmos- 
phere and blacken all the sky !— 
This is apt to remind us of Butler’s 
comparing the changing of the 
moruing trom black to red, to the 
circumstance which takes place in 
the boiling of a lobster.* 

The **Qde on the Duke of York’s 
second departure from England as 
Rear Admiral,” is of that species of 
writing which some have thought 
proper to denominate Pindaric. 
Every author possesses an indis- 
putabie right to impose upon his 
own productions whatever name 
he chuses; but such rude masses of 
verses as generally compose these 
odes, no more resemble the jointed 
shaftst of Pindar, than The Hatchet 
and Shefherd’s Pife of Simmias, re- 
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semble Zhe Iliad of Homer.} Fal- 
coner’s genius does not appear to 
have been peculiarly adapted to 
lyric poetry. This ode discovers 
none of that enthusiasm, which 
ought to have been its chief cha- 
ra¢teristic: it is generally languid, 
and seldom or never rises to any 
considerable height. Jt must, at 
the same time, be confessed, that 
his hero was but ill calculated for 
inspiring sublime ideas. A man 
who is only distinguished by the 
splendour ot his rank, is a very in- 
different subjel for poetry. The 
** Episode of the Choice of Her- 
cules,” is introduced with propri- 
ety, and possesses some merit. The 
incidents of which it 1s composed, 
have been embellished by Shen- 
stone, Lowth, and others; but it is 
probable that no poetical imitation 
will ever rival the original prose of 
Xenophon.§ 

“ The Demagogue” is a political 
satire, directed against a certain 
party, whom he regards in the hght 
of incendiaries. Among other par- 
tizans, he assails the virulent Chur- 
chill, a poet, who once enjoyed a 
reputation which his uncouth strains 
were by no means adequate to sup- 
port. This poem cannot be con- 
sidered as a very happy effort: it is 
often incorreét, and contains fre- 
quent inelegancies of expression. 
There is nothing in its versification 
to compensate for the want of skill 
which is displayed in the arrange- 


* Butler’s Hudibras, part ii. canto ii. v. 29. 


+ Pindari Olymp. ii. 150, &c. 


t The mode of writing which is here alluded to, was introduced by Cowley, a 
poet of no mean genius, but of an extremely vitiated tafte. The unmerited repu- 
tation which he acquired by means of his lyric poetry, induced many others to fol- 
low his example. Long did the Englifh prefs groan beneath the load of thefe ab- 
furd productions: and Congreve claims the honour of having cured the nation of 
this Pindaric madnefs. He not only fhewed them, by his own practice, the manner 
in which Pindar arranged his ftanzas, but alfo pointed out the abfurdity of that 
rambling mode of writing which, about his time, was fo prevalent. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that he was not the firft Englifh poet who exhibited this {pecies 
of compofition in its genuine form: among the works of Johnfon, there is an ode 
which is ftri¢tly modelled after the example of Pindar. 


§ Xenophon, Memorabil. lib. ii. chap. 1. 
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ment of its component parts. The 
satire, however, is sometimes maniy 
and poignant. 

In the verses beginning edt { 
hills fall prostrate,” there is a pro- 
fane allusion to a passage of the 
sacred writings, which might, with 
much more propriety, have been 
omitted. 

As * The Shipwreck”’ is a per- 
formance which the public has al- 
ways been accustomed to distinguish 
with particular marks of regard, its 
peculiar excellencies and deteéts 
demand amore ample display. The 
uniform popularity which it has 
maintained, may be adduced as a 
proof of its real merit. Various 
causes may tend to confer a short- 
lived reputation upon poets of in- 
ferior genius. That reputation, 
however, which does not rest upon 
a true foundation, must very spee- 
dily decay. Shetheid, Montague, 
and Granville, were once extolled 
as legitimate sons of Apollo; but 
indignant Time has erased their 
names from the rolls of fame. 

The fate of a merchant-ship that 
was lost in a violent storm, will, at 
first sight, appear to be a subject 
little susceptible of embellishment ; 
but, when we begin to peruse the 
page of Falconer, every prejudice 
of this kind immediately v vanishes. 
In exhibiting a series of events 
which can scarcely be deemed of a 
poetical nature, he has discovered 
no common ingenuity. ‘Torelate 
simple and unadorne “4 faéts in their 
natural order, is not the part of a 
poet: he must select those that 
seem most conducive to the general 


purpose which he has in view, and 
blend them with others which are 
purely imaginary, so that the whole 
may become interesting, and assume 
an air of probability. These rules 
are exemplified in the prattice of 
Falconer: the manner in which 
he has conduéted his simple tale, 
cannot fail to touch the sympathetic 
breast.* His chief charaéteristics 
are tenderness and sensibility. It 
he seldom reaches the sublime, it 
ought to be remembered, that, in 
this respect, he is far from being 
singular. Few, indeed, are the 
poets that can aspire to a station on 
the mountain of sublimity !+ 

After having proposed the sub- 
ject, and invoked the muses, he 
apologizes for his undertaking, and 
proceeds to introduce an allegorical 
description of memory, which js 
highly poetical. He _ supplicates 
this power to recall to his view the 
events he is about to relate; for, in 
these events, he himself had a prin- 
cipal concern. The narrative then 
commences: the ship Britannia is 
represented as proceeding on her 
intended voyage between Egypt 
and Venice. Upon the occasion 
of her touching at the island of 
Candia, the poet finds an opportu- 
nity of lamenting the devastations 

of war, and of expatiating on the 
miseries of slavery. He next deli- 
neates the charaéters of Albert, 
Rodmond, and Arion, the officers 
of the ship: and, in doing this, he 
discovers considerable powers of 
discrimination. That of Rod- 
mond is the most masterly. Under 
the significant appellation of Arion, 


* Thy woes, Arion! and thy fimple tale, 
O’er all the heart fhall triumph and prevail! 


Charm’'d 


as they read the verfe too fadly truey. 


How gallant Albert and his weary crew 
Heav'd all their guns, their found’ring bark to fave, 
And tou’d, and fhriek’d, and perifh’d on the wave! 


CAMPBELI, 


t See Mr. Alexander Thompfon’s Paradife of Tafte, canto vi. This poem, lilx 


the other productions of its author, is “highly rich in fancy and in phrafe.” 
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A Critique on the 


he exhibits an interesting portrait 
of himself. To this succeeds the 
beautiful episode of Palemon and 
Anna, two lovers, whom the cruelty 
of a sordid parent had doomed to 
extreme misery. The ship sets sail 
from Candia; and the natives of 
the island assembie along the shore 
in order to view her as ‘she 
marches on the seas,’’ and to con- 
template the various devices which 
ornament her stern and prow. 

A.series of pathetic refiectio: 
on bidding adieu to the land, se 
the exordiumn of the second canto. 
In that part of the narrative which 
immediately follows, a variety of 
striking objeéts are described; the 
brilliant hues that are reflected from 
the sides of a dying dolphin; the 
water-spout, w hose. towering co- 
lumn mingles with the skies; and 
the gambois of a shoal of porpoises, 
which are seen exploring their pro- 
phetic course along the ocean. 
They are now threatened with a 
storm. The pilots begin to appre- 
hend dangerous consequences from 
its increasing violence, and hold a 
consultation respecting the measures 
they. ought to adopt. In the mean 
time the mariners are overwhelmed 
by the severe exertions which they 
are under the necessity of using, in 
order to prevent the vessel from 
foundering. 

The third canto commences with 
a dissertation on the design and in- 
fluence of poetry. He then resumes 
his subject; but very soon finds an 
opportunity of entering upona long 
digression relative to the ancient 
and modern state of Greece. After 
he has thus indulged his fancy, our 
wandering thoughts are again di- 
rected to the state of the labouring 
vessel, which, at length, strikes 
upaa a rock and is dashed to mieces, 
the greatest part of the crew perish- 
ingalong withher. Thepoet him- 
self is dragged to the very gates of 
death: 
Vor. LI. No. 6. 
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Another billow burfts in boundlefs roar; 

Arion finks, and Memory views no more! 

Ha! total night, and horror here prefide ! 

My ftunn’d ear tingles to the whizzing 
tide! 

It is the fun’ral knell! and, gliding near, 

Methinks the phantoms of the dead ap- 
pear! 


At length he emerges from the deep, 

and, with only two of his compani- 
ons, gains the shore. An atfect- 
ing picture of the fate of Palemon 
closes the narrative. 

Such are the outlines of ** The 
Shipwreck ;” a poem pregnant with 
various matter. ‘Che most material 
objection that can be urged against 
its general plan is, that the poet 
makes a long excursion into the 
adjacent nations at the very time 
when the storm is precipitating the 
vessel towards her ruin. It is true, 
there is magic in the sound of an- 
cient Greece; yet, the man who 
stands on the pinnacle of danger, 
may be supposed to have his mind 
too much engaged with ideas of a 
different kind, to leave any room 
for the admission of classical rap- 
tures. The manner in which he 
has treated this subjeét, will scarce- 
ly be admitted as a sufficient com- 
pensation for such a breach of pro- 
priety: he performs much less than 
his readers might reasonably expect 
on’ such an occasion. 

Upon the whole, however, -the 
poem is conducted with taste and 
judgment. Although he is some- 
times too circumstantial in detailing 
the different nautical manceuvres, 
yet we follow him through the va- 
rious gradations of the fable with 
alively interest. The introduction 
of numberiess pleasing and pathetic 
incidents, renders the narrative 
animated and interesting. The 
only regular episode which the 
poem contains, is that of Palemon 
and Anna. <A more beautiful and 
tender story 1s hardly to be found 
inthe whole body of English poetry : 
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never were the distresses of two 
lovers pourtrayed with a more deli- 
cate hand. The description of Pale- 
mon’s sensations when he falls in 
love, breathes all the pathos of the 
amorous Sappho. Such a descrip- 
tion could only have been produced 
by one who had experienced 
The trembling ecftafies of genuine love. 
The sequel of this episode oc- 
curs towards the close of the third 
canto. In relating the mournful 
fate of Palemon, the poet appears to 
great advantage. Upun the foun- 
dering of the vessel, the unhappy 
youth, having betaken himself to a 
raft, endeavours to gain the shore; 
and we are artfully left to suppose, 
that he is instantly overwhelmed 
by the fury of the storm. Arion 
and two of the mariners having 
providentially escaped the general 
wreck, begin to search for an ad- 
venturous youth whom they had 
seen approaching the land— 


Panting, with eyes averted from the day, 

Prone, helplefs, on the fhingly beach he 
lay— 

It is Palemon! 


We are thus revived with the 
hope, that he may yet be restored 
to the arms of the lovely Anna: 
but this hope is soon blasted; the 
bruises which he had received when 
thrown on the shore by the break- 
ers, put a period to his existence. 
His final speech is truly affecting. 

The sentiments of the poem are 
commonly adopted with propriety. 
The most remarkable deviation 
from the language of nature, occurs 
in the last words that are uttered by 
Palemon. After having addressed 
his beloved friend in very aifecting 
terms, he proceeds in the following 
manner: 


When thou fome tale of haplefs love fhalt 
hear, 

That fteals from pity’s eye the melting 
tear, 


Of two chafte hearts by mutual paffion 
join’d, 
To abfence, forrow, and defpair cous 
fign’d ;— 
Oh! then, to fwell the tides of focial 
woe, 
That heal th’ afflicted bofom they o’ers 
flow, 
While memory dictates, this fad fhip- 
wreck tell, 
And what diftrefs thy wretched friend 
befel! &c. 
These lines are beautiful ; but their 
beauty is misplaced. is it natural 
for a man to utter such sentiments 
as these, when he is already totter- 
ing on the very brink of that aw- 
ful gulph which vo mortal ever 
repassed? In order to take a sur- 
vey of this kind, the mind must be 
free from every painful sensation, 
and entirely divested of the influ- 
ence of every boisterous passion. 
The language of Zhe Shipwreck, 
though not always carefuily cor- 
rect, possesses considerable merit. 
We are not unfrequently presente 
ed with happy turns of expression. 
His versification is, for the most 
part, spirited and vigorous: and 
some passages may even boast of 
The long majeftic march, and energy dix 
vine* 
which charaéterize the manly pro- 
ductions of Dryden. 
Among the principal fauits of 
the poem, may be reckoned the 
unceasing recurrence of ihe barba- 
rous phras eology of seamen. The 
nature of the subjeét rendered it 
absolutely necessary to introduce a 
number of uncouth terms incident 
to navigation: but it will be diffi- 
cult to assign a reason why, in the 
use of them, he has been so ex- 
tremely liberal. Such j jargon is but 
ill-calculated for enhancing the 
value of a poem. It must, at the 
sane time, be confessed, that in 
reducing it to the smoothness of 
verse he has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 


* Pope. 
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In the management of his com- 
parisons, he seldom discovers any 
great degree of skill.—T hey occur 
too freauently ; and it but rarely 
happens that the analogy is 7 
pursued. Con par risons are int 
duced for the sake of placing some 
object ina more c Coneprewone point 
of view; and unless they answer 
this purpose, they are only to be 
regarded as useless appendages, or 
false ornaments. Many of Fal- 
coner’s similles neither tend to i!- 
lustrate, nor to embellish; they de- 
rive their origin from objects too 
contiguous or toa remote, and cone 
sequently fail to produce the desir- 
edeffeét. Yet it is but justto observe, 
that others are of a different de- 
scription. The following compari- 
son, which relates to Rodmond, is, 
perhaps, the most masterly one the 
poem contains: 

Like fome ftrong watch-tower nodding 
o’er the deep, 

Whofe rocky bale the foaming waters 
{weep, 

Untam’d he ftood. 

This has even some pretentions 
to sublimity. 

In the poems of Falconer, it is 
not easy to discover any material 
vestiges of imitation. Passages some- 
times occur, which bear a pretly 
strong resemblance to others in 
Milton, Shakespeare, Gray, and 
Pope: but it would betray a pre- 
cipitancy of judgment to atirm, 
that in every instance this is the 
effect of imitation, 


—— 
AV isitto Vesuvius. By Spallanzani. 


ROSE four hours before day, 

and continued my journey te- 
wards the burning crater, irom 
which flames arose at intervals, 
which, on a nearer approach, ap- 
peared larger and more vivid; aud 
every ejection was followed by a 
detonation, more or less loud, ac- 
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cording to the quantity of burning 
matter ejeéted; a circumstance [ 
did not notice ‘before, on account 
of the distance, but which became 
more perceptible to the ear in pro- 
portion as [ approached the mouth 
of the volcano: and I observed, 
when [ had arrived within half a 
mile of it, in a direét line, that the 
ejectic mis preceded their accompa- 
nying g explosions only by an instant, 
which is agreeable to the laws of the 
propagation of light and sound. 
At this distance, not only flames 
were visible to the eye, but a shower 
of ignited stones, which, in the 
stronger ejections, were thrown to 
a prodigious height, and thence fell 
on the declivities of the mountain, 
emitting a great quantity of vivid 
sparks, “and bounding and rolling 
till they came within a short dis- 
tance of the place where I stood, 
These stones, when I afterwards 
examined them, I found to be only 
particles of the lava, which had be- 
come solid in the air, and taken a 
globose form. These showers of 
lava appeared an invincible obstacle 
to my nearer approach to the volca- 
nic furnace. I did not, however, 
lose all hope, being encouraged by 
the following observation. The 
showers of heated stones, I remark- 
ed, did not fall wErtKaNYs but all 
inclined a little tothe west. I there- 
fore removed to the east side of 
Vesuvius, where I could approach 
nearer to the burning mouth; but 
a wind suddenly springing up from 
the west, compelled me to remove, 
with no little regret, to a greater 
distance, as the smoke from the 
mouth ef the crater, which before 
rose in a perpendicular column, 
was now drifted by the wind to the 
side on which I stood; so that J 
soon found myself enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke, abounding with 
suiphureous vapours, and was  oblig- 
ed hastily to retire dow'n the side of 
the mountain. Yet, though I was 
thus disappointed of the pleasure 
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of approaching nearer to the edge 
of the crater, and observing the 
eruptions more nearly and accu- 
rately, many instructive objects 
were not wanting. 

Pursuing my way to the south, 
along the declivity of the mountain, 
I arrived at the part where the 
lava ran above the ground. Where 
the stream was broadest, it was 
twenty-two feet in breadth, and 
eighteen where narrowest. The 
length of this torrent was two miles, 
or nearly so. The stream of lava, 
when compared with others which 
have flowed from Vesuvius, and 
extended to the distance of five or 
six ‘miles, with a proportionate 
breadth, must certainly suffer in the 
comparison; but, considered in it- 
self, and especially by a person un- 
accustoined to such scenes, it can- 
not but astonish, and most power- 
fully affect the mind. When I 
travelled in Switzerland, the im- 
pression made upon me by the Gla- 
cieres was, I confess, great: to see, 
in the midst of summer, immense 
mountains of ice and snow, placed 
on enormous rocks, and to find 
myself shake with cold, wrapped 
up in my pelisse on their frozen 
cliffs, while, in the plain below, 
Nature appeared languid with the 
extreme heat. But much more 
forcibly was I affected at the sight 
of this torrent of lava, which re- 
sembled a river of fire. It issued 
from an aperture excavated in the 
congealed lava, and took its course 
towards the south. For thirty or 
forty paces from its source, it hada 
red colour, but less ardent than that 
of the lava which flowed within the 
cavern I have mentioned above. 
Through this whole space, its sur- 
face was filled with tumours which 
momentarily arose and disa; ppeared. 
I was able to approach it to within 
the distance of ten feet; but the 
heat I felt was extremely great, and 
alinost insupportable, when the air, 
put in motion, crossed the lava, 


and blew upon me, WhenIthrew 
into the turrent pieces of the har- 
dened lava, thev lett a ~~. slight 
hollow trace. ‘“T’he sound they pro- 
duced was like that of one stone 
striking against another; and they 
swam, foliowing the motion of the 
stream. The torrent at first de- 
scended down an inclined plane, 
which made anangle of about forty- 
five degrees with the horizon, flow- 
ing at the rate of cighteen feet ina 
minute; but, at about the distance 
of thirty or forty paces from its 
source, its superficies, cleared from 
the tumours | have before mentions 
ed, shewed only large flakes of the 
substance of the lava, of an extremes 
ly dull red, which, clashing toge- 
ther, produced a confused sound, 
and were borne along by the cur- 
rent under them. 
Observing these phenomena with 


attention, I perceived the cause of 


this diversity of appearance. The 
lava, when it issued from the sub- 
terranean caverns, began, from the 
impression of the cold air, to lose 
its fluidity, so that it yielded less to 
the stroke of solid bodies. The 
loss of this principle, how ever, was 
not such as to prevent the supers 
ficies from flowing. But, atlength, 
it diminished by the increasing in- 
duration; and then, the superficial 
part of the lava, by the unequal 
adhesion of its parts, was separated 
into flakes, which would have re- 
mained motionless had they not 
been borne away by the subjacent 
matter, which still remained fluid, 
on account of its not being exposed 
to the immediate action of the air, 
in the same manner as water Carries 
on its surface floating flakes of ice. 
Proceeding further, I perceived 
that the stream was covered, not 
only with these flakes, but with a 
great quantity of scoriz; and the 
whoie mass of these floating matters 
was carricd away by the fluid lava, 
ith unequal velocity, which was 
small where the declivity was slight, 
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but considerable when it was great. 
In one place, for ten or tweive feet, 
the descent was so steep, that it dit- 
fered little from a perpendicular, 
Tie Java must therefore be expect 
ed there to jorm a cataract. “Lis 
it-in faét did, and no sieht could be 
more curious. When it arrived at 
the brow of this descent, it fell 
headlong, forming a large liguid 

ect of a pale red, whicn dasned 
with a loud noise on the ground 
below, where the torrent coutinued 
its course as before. 

It might be expected that, where 
the channel was narrow, the velo- 
city of the torrent must be in- 
creased; and, where it was capa- 
cious, diminished; but [ observed 
that, in proportion as it removed 
from its source, its motion became 
slower; since the current of melted 
matter being continually exposed 
to the cold air, must continually 
lose some portion of its heat, and, 
consequently, of its fluidity. 

At length the lava, after having 
cominued its course about two 
miles along the declivity of the 
Mountain, stopped, aud formed a 
kind of small lake, but solid, 
least on the superficies. Here the 
fiery redness disappeared; but, about 
two hundred feet higher, it was still 
visible, and more apparent. still 
nearer to its source. From the 
whole of this lake, strong sulphu- 
reous fumes arose, which were like- 
wise to be observed at the sides, 
where the lava had ceased to flow, 
but still retained a considerable de- 
gree of heat. 

ieee 


Compari Z5OnN between a CSUVIUS and 


Etaa. By the Saine . 
HOUGH Vesuvius, consider- 
ed in itself, may be justly call- 
eda grand volcano; and though,irom 


the destruction and calamities it has 
al various times occasioned, it has 
continually been an olyedt of con- 
sternation and terror to the inhabit- 

auts of the neighbouring country ; 
yet, when itis compared with Erma, 


it must lose much of its celebrity, 


and appear so diminisaed that, if 


tiie expression. may be allowed, it 
may be called a volcano jora cabti- 
pet.  Vecuvius does not, perhaps, 


' 


rise higher than a mile above the 
level of the sea; and the whole cir- 
cuit of us base, including Oitajano 
and Somma, Is not more than thirty 
miles; while Mount Erna covers a 
space of one hundred and eighty, 
and in 1s height above the sea, con- 
siderably exceeds two miles. From 
the sides of Etna, other lesser moun- 
tains rise, which are, as it were, its 
offspring, and more than one of 
which equals Vesuvius in size. 
Tne most extensive lavas of the 
latter mountain, do not exceed seven 
miles in length; while those of Etna 
are fiiteen or twenty, and some even 
thirty miles in extent. The borders 
of the crater of Mount Etna, are 
never less than a mile ia circuit, 
and, according to the changes to 
which they are sub ject, sometimes 
two or three miles: it 1s even re- 
ported, th Mt, in the dreadful erup- 
tion of 1649, they were enlarged to 
six. But the circumference of the 
Vesuvian crater Is never more than 
half a mile, even when widest dis- 
tended in its most destructive con- 
flagrations.* Lastly, the earth 
quakes occasioned by the two vol- 

canoes, their eruptions, showers of 
ignited stones, and the destruction 
and desolation they occasion, are all 
likewise proportionate to their re- 
spective dimensions. We cannot, 

therefore, wonder that visits to Ve- 
suvius should be considered as un- 
dertakings of little consequence, 


* I know not how M. Sage was led into fo ftrange an error as to affert that the 
crater of Vefuvius is more than three miles in diameter. (Elem. de Min. tom. 1.) 
Were this true, the circumference of the Vefuvian crater mult be nearly ten niiles, 


an extent which, perhaps, the crater ef no volcano in the world ever had. 
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462 Clairon’s Account of an Apparition. 


and never be made public, except 
lavas should have been flowing at 
the time; while a tourney to Kina 
is considered as no trivial enterprize, 
both froin the difliculty of the way, 
and the distance; as, 1rom Catania, 
whence it is usual to set out, It is 
thirty miles to the summit of Etna. 
On such a journey, likewise, we 
have to pass through three different 
climates; whereas to go from Na- 
ples to Vesuvius, should be rather 
called an excursion than a jour- 
ney. We find also litile difference 
between the temperature of the air 
at the bottom of this latter moun- 
tain, and that of its summit. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, how- 
ever, the gigantic majesty of the 
Sicilian volcano, its sublime eleva- 
tion, and the extensive, varied, and 
graud prospects its summit presents, 
have induced the curious, in every 
age, to ascend and examine it; and 
not a few have transmitted to pos- 
terity the observations they have 
made during their arduous journey. 


a 


Mademoiselle Clairon’s Account of an 
Ap faa) 110M. 


HEN Mademoiselle Clairon 
\ first appeared on the stage, 
she was besieged by an army of 
young fops and old hbertines.— 
** Among the rest,” says she, “ was 
a Monsieur de S. son of a merchant 
of Brittany, for whom I had a sort 
of friendship; but he hoped for 
something more. This young man 
was of so gloomy, fretful, and sus- 
picious a temper, that, after a cer- 
tain time, I dismissed him. On bis 
being taken ill, however, I bestow- 
ed ov him all the kindness and at- 
tention in my power; but, when 
he was recovered, I refused him 
admission again into my house, 
and returned him all his letters. 
“« Two years afterward, he died, 
having no one with him but an old 


lady, his relation, the only society 
which he had admitted for a long 
time. One evening, when several} 
friends and my moiher had supped 
with me, after having been very 
cheerful, Isang severai tively songs; 
but, when the clock had struck 
eleven, we heard a cry of the most 
lamentable complaint, for which 
we were unable to account. We 
sent several persons into the Street 
to try to discover whence this la- 
mentation proceeded. My friends 
and neighbours had all heard the 
mourntul cry at the same time, 
constantly under my window; and 
it as constantly seemed to be pro- 
duced in the air without any ap- 
parent cause: but it called on our 
attention by circumstances still 
more incomprehensible. One time 
among others, when M. B***, the 
master of the revels, with whom I 
had supped, and who waited on 
me home, was taking leave of me, 
the fatal cry was heard just over 
our heads, and almost terrified us 
to death. Tis phenomenon im. 
mediately furnished conversation 
for all Paris, and was recorded in 
the register of the police. 

‘* Aiter some other alarms of a 
similar kind, the ghost, tired of be- 
wailing himself, meditated other 
pranks. 

** Conversing one night with my 
usual visitors, the clock struck 
eleven, and was instantly followed 
by the discharge of a musquet, 
seemingly levelled at one of my 
windows: every one heard the re- 
port, and saw the flash; but no 
mischief was done of any kind, not 
even a pane broken in the window 
against which it was fired. Every 
one, however, concluded that my 
murder was intended. The master 
of the revels flew to the lieutenant 
de police, who was his friend: 
all the neighbouring houses were 
searched; and the street was filled 
with spies; yet, notwithstanding all 
these precautions, the musquet was 
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discharged against the same window 
during three months, without killing 
any one, or ever breaking the glass. 

“¢ The pains which the master of 
the revels took to discover the mys- 
terious business, were ill rewarded; 
and the ghost, by whom he was 
not beloved, was doubtless offend- 
ed with him for alarming all Paris 
about the report of a musquet, 
which was certainly very innocent. 

* One fine night, the hour was 
forgotten; and the window, conse- 
crated to the pranks of the ghost, 
was opened. ‘The master of the 
revels and I were leaning over the 
rails of a balcony; but, when the 
clock struck eleven, the gun was 
fired, which drove us both back 
into the middie of the room, where 
ve fell, and lay like dead persons. 
When we came to ourselves, we 
looked at each other, laughing, and 
confessed that we had each receiv- 
ed the most violent slap on the face 
that had ever visited the human 
countenance. 

‘¢ These lamentable cries, reports 
of musquets, and slaps on the face, 
were succeeded by the clapping of 
hands, a noise to which the encou- 
ragement of the public had long 
accustomed me. After this, I heard 
aerial music; a celestial voice seem- 
ed to give a specimen of the air 
that was going to besung. Though 
many heard this voice, nothing was 
to be seen. Accustomed to my 
ghost, who was a good-natured 
devil enough, I paid litle attention 
to the melodious sounds that were 
floating in the air; and, at length, 
all these phenomena ceased, alter a 
little more than two years duration, 
when the ghost seemed to have laid 
himself, and to be reconciled to his 
tomb, which he quitted no more 

** Being informed that an elderly 
lady wished to see me, and having 
always treated age with respect, I 
went out of my room to receive 
her. An emotion, for whichI could 
not account, made me examine her 
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minutely from head to foot; and 
this emotion was much increased, 
when I found that she examined 
me with the same degree of attention. 
Ail that 1 could do was to beg her 
to sit down, and we had both occas 
sion for support. Our silence con- 
tinued, but our eyes left no doubt 
of the desire which we reciprocally 
had to break silence. She knew 
whom f was, bui I was wholly un- 
acquainted with her. She was 
sensible that it was her business to 
speak first, and the following con- 
versation took place: 

“ | have long, Madame, eagerly 
wished to know you; but, never 
going to the theatre, and having no 
acquaintance with persons who 
have the happiness of seeing you 
elsewhere, 1 was unwilling to ex- 
plain my wish in writing, lest a 
letter, leaving you in doubt as to 
my motives, should meet with a 
refusal.” ‘After having listened, 
not very patiently, to a torrent of 
compliments on my person, talents, 
and celebrity, I begged, if she had 
any business, to disclose, that she 
would speak, or I must leave her, 

he then informed me, that she was 
the best friend of Monsieur S. and 
the only one whom he would see 
during the latter years of his life.” 
“ Our whole time,” said she, “ was 
employed during this period in 
speaking of you, sometimes as an 
angel, sometimes as ad 1; but 
we always finished by my entreat- 
ing him to forget you; yet he al- 
ways protested that he would love 
you beyond the tomb. Your eyes, 
which I now see full of tears, per- 
mit me to ask why you used him 
so cruelly; and 78 with a heart 
full of sensibility, you could refuse 
him the consolation of seeing and 
speaking to you once more?”— 
‘* We cannot,”’ I answered, ** com- 
mand our hearts. M.S. had me rit, 
and estimable qualities; but his 
gloomy, revengeful, and despotic 
character, made me equally dread 
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his society, his friendship, and his 
love. Inorder to render him hap- 
py, it would have been necessary 
that I should renounce all human 
intercourse, and even my talents. 
I was poor and proud; a and I wish- 
ed then, as I hope to continue to 
wish, to owe nothing but to my 
own powers and diligence. The 
fr iendship which I had conceived 
for him, made me desirous oi lead- 
ing him to more tranquil and equit- 
able sentiments; but not succeed- 
ing, and persuaded that his cbsti- 
nacy procecded less from passion 
than from the violence of his cha- 
racter, 1 determined to separate 
myself from himentirely. I retused 
to see him in his last moments, be- 
cause such a sight would have torn 
my heart: I feared to shew myseif 
too cruel in refusing what might 
have been asked, and should have 
been too miserable had I granted it. 
These, Madame, have been the 
motives of my conduct; and I hope 
that I shall not incur the blame of 
any reasonable person.”’—~ To 
condeinn you, Madame,” she re- 
plied, * would doubtless be unjust: 
we owe great sacrifices only tocaths, 
parents, and benefactors; and, on 
this last point, I well know to 
whom gratitude is due. I assure 
you that his mind was penetrated 
with the obligations which he owed 
to you; but ‘he was overcome by 
passion, and your last refusal has- 
tened his dissolution. He anxious- 
ly counted every moment til his 
servant returned at half an hour 
past ten o’clock, and told him, 
positively, that you had determined 
nottocome. After a short silence, 
he seized my hand in a fit of de- 
spair, which terrified me—* Bar- 
arian! he cried, “she shall re- 
fient of her inhumanity: I shall pur- 
sue her as constantly when dead, as 
wien alive.’ —* I tried to calm him, 
but he was no more!” 
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Theory of the Tides. B sy M. La Place, 


HE true cause of the tides was 
first assigned by Newton, in 
his Principia. He tound that the 
same law of attraction which solved 
the other phenomena of the sy — 
might be applied to this with equal 
success. The deductions, however, 
of this great philosopher concern- 
ing the ¢ tides, not being sufhciently 
full and particular, the Paris Aca- 
demy p roposed, as the subject of its 
prize dissertation for the year 1 740s 
“The flux and reflux of the sea.” 
The p rize was shared by Euler, D. 
Bernouilli, and Maclaurin; who, 
in three masterly and celebrated 
treatises, developed the Newtonian 
theory: but the question had not 
ir cansidered, even by these 
ematicians, in ail its generality. 
re ilting meee y, they had adopt- 
ed an hypothesis similar to that of 
Newton conc erning the equilibri- 
um of the sea; which th ey supposed 
every instant to be in equilibrio 
under the action of the heavenly 
bodies; whereas, the rapid rotatory 
motion of the earth prevents the 
water at its surface from assuming, 
at every instant, the figure which 
results from the operating forces. 
In comparing the results from the- 
ory with actual observation, a great 
want of coincidence was manifest- 
ed in the difference of two tides in 
the same day; which was observed 
to be, in faét, very small; but, by 
theory, appeared to be considera- 
ble. 
The deficiency of their theories 
was perceived and acknowledged 
by the authors themselves; and, in 
order to supply it, neither analysis 
nor the science of the movement 
f fluids, offered adequate resources. 
The first researches, which were to 
conduct to a more perfeét theory 
of the tides, were made by D’Alem- 
bert, in his * Reflections sur la 
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Cause des Vents;” in which he 
considers the oscillations of a fluid 
covering a planet placed under the 
ation of an attencning body. Af- 
terward, the discoveries of this great 

eometrician in the doétrine of 
Huids, and in analysis, afforded am- 

ler means of considering the sub- 
ject of the tides under a more gene- 
yal point of view. He introduced 
a vew branch of analvsis, called 
Calcul aux ditferences partiel: e355 ‘i 
a calculation which must necessarie 
ly be made, when into the condi- 
tions of the problem all the ele- 
ments which influence the pheno- 
mena of the titlhs are made to 
euter. From the time of the first 
invention of this calculus, its in- 
ventors, Euler,and La Grange, have 
continually and greatly contributed 
to its perfection. 

M. de la Place, availing himself 
of the great improvements which 
had been made in the doétrine of 
fluids, and in pure analysis, since 
the time of the publication of the 
treatises of Euler, Bernouilli, and 
Maclaurin, resumed, in the memoirs 
of the Academy for 1775 and 1776, 
the problem of the tides. His hy- 
pothesis was simply this: that the 
ee (mentioned in the prob- 

lem) differs very little from a sphere ; 
that the fluid covering it Is of 
a very small depth, relatively to 
the radius of the solid; that the 
spheroid has an unifoim rotatory 
motion round a constant axis; and 
the centrifugal force thence result- 
ing, for all the parts of a fluid, is 
very small with respect to the force 
of gravity 5 finally, that these parts 
obey other forces, such as the at- 
traction of the several heavenly bo- 
dies: which iorces, however, are 
inconsiderable with respect to the 
jorce of gravity. Tie motion of 
the bodies, likewise, is supposed to 
be much slower than the rotatory 
one of the spheroid. M. de la 
Piace, by thus establishing his the- 
ory on an hypothesis more con- 
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formable to real circumstances, was 
enabled not only to solve the ordi- 
nary phenomena, but to assign the 
true reason of that almost exaét 
equality which exists between the 
tides of the same day. 


ow, Sen 


Anecdote of the late Pore. 


W rc, Pius VI. was passing 
through a street of Rome, 
carried along with a splendour suit- 
able to his dignitv, a voice was 
heard from one of the windows 
which were crowded with curious 
spectators. It was that of a young 
. oman: * Qzvanto é bello! quanto é 
bello!” cried she in a moment of 
enthusiasm. An old woman, in 
haste to correét any thing that might 
appear too profane in this exclama< 
tion, replied, with her hands joined, 
and her eyes lifted up towards 
heaven, * Tanto é bello, quanto é 
santo!” Tt is said that sucha come 
pliment gave Pius VI. more secret 
satisfaction than all the incense 
lavished upon him by the prelates 
at the altar, and all the genuflexions 
of the Sacred College. 


ee 


Condition of the late Pore after hit 
Defesition. 


IUS, who, by his own obsti- 

nacy, and the evil counsels to 
which he had given ear, had pre- 
pared the way for the overthrow of 
the Roman government, remained 
almost entirely ignorant of the ca- 
tastrophe which completed that 
event. He was yet overwhelmed 
with the constern ation caused by 
the entry of the avengers of Duphor, 
when he learned that tl 1e cardinals 
had abdicated their temporal au- 
thority: he saw general Cervoni 
enter, who at this time held the 
chief command in Reme: he came 
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to announce to the pontiff that the 
people had thought proper to re- 
sume their sovereignty.—“ And 
my dignity!” exclaimed his Holi- 
ness, in the accent of profound 
grief. ‘Jt is too intimately con- 
nected with religion, w hich the 
people are determined to preserve 
inviolate. They have so expressed 
their resolution in the solemn aét 
which has been proclaimed in their 
name; and they promise to make 
for you a provision suitable to your 
rank.”—* And my person!” con- 
tinued Pius — It is in perfect 
safety; and they engage to turnish 
a guard of one hundred and twenty 
men for its proteetion.”’— Pius was 
silent, and resumed an air of resig- 
nation, 

But the hopes which this begin- 
ning had encouraged him to con- 
ceive, weresoon disappointed. Not- 
withstanding the wish so formally 

and solemnly announced by the 
people of Rome in tavour of liber- 
ty, that capital harboured a consi- 
derable number of malcontents— 
of sincere fanatics, who considered 
the fall of the papal throne in no 
ciher light than as the downfall of 
religion: many hypocrites, whe, 
from moiives of vanity and ambi- 
tlon, were interested in sup porting g 
the ancient order of things. Under 
these circumstances, the presence 
of the Pope might give birth to 
conspiracies. ‘I ‘hough he had, 

while vested with sovereignty, been 
viewed with the eves of hatred, or 
at least of indifference, his misfor- 
tunes had now rendered him ar ob- 
jeét of sympathetic interest. The 
French commissioners thought it 
indispensible to the public safety 
that he should be removed from 
Rome, and even from the Ecclesi- 
astical State. He was conduéted to 
Tuscany, not at the request of the 
Grand Duke, but with his consent, 

which that prince would have been 
very glad to have had the liberty of 
refusing. He was sensible that the 
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presence of such a guest might be- 
come troublesome, and even dan- 
gerous. Pius was at first conduct- 
ed to Sienna. 

Here he lived in peace, and for- 
gotten by almost every one except 
the devotees and some curious per-~ 
sons, when an earthquake shook 
the place which he had chosen tor 
his retreat, and threw down several 
buildings. Pius lodged in the cons 
vent of St. Barbara; but, at the mo- 
ment when the shock was felt, he 
happened to be walking in one of 
the public gardens of the city. He 
was hastily conveved from within 
the wails of Sienna, toa country- 
house called by the name of Hell; 
which circumstance gave rise to the 
sarcasms of the undevout who had 
not felt compassion for his misfor- 
tune. After some time, he was 
conduéted to Fiorence. At the 
moment of his entering this city, 
the sky, which is usually so serene 
in “Tuscany, was overcast with 
heavy clouds, and the rain fell in 
torrents. Malignity, which is so 
prompt, especially in Italy, to seize 
every opportunity of exercising 
itself, did not fai! to observe that 
the Pope brought bad weather with 
him woerever he came. 

His first interview withthe Grand 
Duke, which took place in presence 
of the Marquis Mantredini, was, on 
both sides, accompat nied by marks 
of melting tenderness. The Grand 
Duke, in particular, was moved 
even to the shedding of tears: but 
he was not insensible of the incon- 
venience which might result to him 
from k ceping the Pope in his ap 
tal. Ina few davs alter his arriva 
Pius was conduéted toa Casthaasinn 
monastery, at the distance of two 
miles from Florence 

The fallen pontitf - not appear 
so deeply aff éted by his situation 
as might have been supposed: his 
health, far trom being 1 impaired by 
a catastrophe which w ould have 
caused another person in like cw- 
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cumstances to die with grief, seem- 
ed to be ina more flourishing state. 
His relish for the pleasures of the 
table accompanied nim to his soli- 
tude; and, on that subjeét, the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related by credi- 
ble witnesses. On his arrival 

the Carthusian convent, his Holi- 


ness, who, among the small suit. of 


servants by whom he was accom- 
panied, had not forgotten his cook, 
gave him permission to take his 
station in the conventual kitchen, 
and there ordered him to prepare 
for his table delicate viands, which 
formed a striking contrast with the 
frugal fare of tne monks. The lat- 


‘ter, wortified no doubt by the com- 


parison, pretended to be scandal- 
ized at the holy father’s sensuality, 
and pronounced it to be the source 
of those calamities which desolated 
the church. The cook warmly 
detended the cause of his useful 
profession, and, in revenge for the 
ill humour shown by those > recluses, 
slipped, unknown to a, a bit of 
meat into their peas soup.* This 
horrible plot being discovered, the 
monks utter shrieks of indignation, 
which reach the ears of his Holi- 
ness. Pius fancies he still hears the 
revolutionary storm growl around 
him; he inquires what cause has 
excited it. To avoid the repetition 
of such a scene, he orders that his 
kitchen be henceforward separate 
from that of the monks; and they 
congratulate themselves on no 
longer having before their eyes the 
scandalous exhibition of the sove- 
reign pontiff’s epicurism. 

Vanity, as another anécdote, 
proves—and that particular species 
of it which was the least excusable 
ya ponriif and an old man—the 
vanity which is connected with ex- 
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ternal accomplishments, did not 
abandon Pius ia his retreat. There 
lived at Florence, a young Mlun- 
garian painter, who was desirous of 
the honour of drawing bis Holi- 
ness’s portrait, with the intention, 
as he said, of presenting it to the 
Empress. He was conductedtothe 
holy father, who accepted his offer 
with a sort of enthusiasm. * Let 
your pencil,” said he to the young 
artist, **revive that bloom and ani- 
mated complexion which is some- 
what faded through age and chagrin: 
paint me in scarlet robes, to give 
the greater relief to my features.” 
The painter ts said to have paid 
docile obedience to the dircétions 
of the pontuti’s vanity; and Pius, 
even in the season of disgrace, still 
found a fatterer. It is asserted that 
his eyes dweit with pleasure on that 
portrait, which, some years before, 
would have been a very good like- 
ness, and which, by an innocent 
deception, carried him back to a 
ess advanced age, and to happier 
days. 

These anecdotes will, to many 
people, afford sufficient ground for 
dispensing with that pity which 
they migat otherwise be inclined to 
bestow on him. Can we consider 
him as an ovjeét of compassion, 
when we see him so resigned, so 
contented, still so well disposed to 
relish the only indulgences that 
have been left within his reach? 

It is moreover asserted, that, in- 

pad of repining at his fate, he has 
se times protested that he had 
renounced all hope of ever revisit- 
ing Rome, and that his utmost wish 
was to conclude his days in peace 
in the Carthusian monastery. He 
enjoys there, likewise, some other 
consolations: he is not forgotten by 


* The Carthufians, obferving a perpetual Lent, never eat flefh-meat: and, ac- 
cording to the notions of their church, the fmalleft particle of flefh, or the imallett 


drop of its 


juice, mingled with any quant icy of ranang fare, is fuflicient to contami- 


nate the whole mais fo comp letely that whoever taftes of it is guilty of the no fmall 


crime of violating the fait! 
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all mankind in this obscure retreat: 
he has there received magnificent 
presents from all quarters. One 
day he saw ten purses brought in to 
him, each containing five aundred 
crowns. ‘The donator chose to 
keep his name secret: all that ts 
known is, that he was a Florentine. 
The present was accompanied bv a 
note containing these words, ** To 
provide ten shirts for his Holiness.” 
Another Florentine caused a sedan 
chair to be construéted for him, 
richly gilt, decorated with all the 
sy mbols of the church, and display- 
ing in front a silver pl: ite, inscribed 
with these words, which their au- 
thor considered as prophetic, ** Post 
Fata resurgo.”” Many prelates, and 
alinost all the chiefs of the catholic 
church, have made him considerable 
offers, which he has had the gene- 
rosity to decline. But he accepts, 
without scruple, the favours ten- 
dered by sovereign princes. He 
receives a monthly pension of three 
thousand crowns trom a neighbour- 
ing court: the king of Spain con- 
tinues faithfully observant of his 
former custom of annually sending 
to him an abundant provision of 
drugs, wines, and tobacco: he has 
also given him testimonies of affec- 
tionate regard, which Pius has 
much more sensibly felt; for that 
monarch has not only directed the 
cardinal Lorenzana to continue to 

eside near the pontiff, but has also 
sent him a dispatch, in which he 
assures him that he has not ceased 
to consider and to respeét Pius VI. 
as ** head of the catholic church.” 


i 
On WRiTING-PENS. 


[From the History of Inventions and Dif- 
coveries. | 


S long as people wrote upon 
A tables covered with wax, they 
were obliged to use a style or bod- 
kin made of bone, metal, or some 


other hard substance; but when 
they began to write with coloured 
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liquids, they then employed a reed, 
and afterwards quills or feathers. 
his is well known, and has been 
proved by various authors. ‘here 
are two circumstances, however, 
respeéting this subjeét, which re- 
quire some farther research; and 
which I shail endeavour to illustrate 
by such information as ] have been 
able to colleét. With what kind 
of reeds did people write? When, 
and where did people begin to em- 
ploy feathers for that purpose? 

it is rather astonishing, that we 
are ignorant of what kind of reeds 
the ancients used for writing, 
though they have mentioned the 
places where they grew wild, and 
where, it is highly probable, they 
grow still, Besides, we have reason 
to suppose that the same reeds are 
used even at present, by all the 
Oriental nations; for it is well 
known, that among the people of 
the East, old manners and instru- 
ments are not easily banished by 
new modes and new inventions. 
Most authors who have treated on 
the history of writing, have con- 
tented themselves with informing 
their readers that a reed wes em- 
ployed; but that genus of plants 
called by the ancients calamus, and 
arundo, is more numerous in spe- 
cies than the genus of grasses, to 
which the corn of the ancients be- 
longs; and it might perhaps be as 
difficult to determine what kind of 
reed they employed for writing, as 
to distinguish the species of grain 
called far, alica and avena. 

The most beautifui reeds of this 
kind grew formerly in Egypt; near 
Cnidus, a city and distriét in the 
province of Caria, in Asia Minor; 
and likewise in Armenia and Italy. 
Those which grew in the last-men- 
tioned country, seem to have been 
considered by Pliny as too soft and 
spongy: but his words are so ob- 
scure that little can be gathered 
from them; and though the above 
places have been explored in latter 
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much certain information respect- 
ing this species of reed. It is, how- 
ever, particularly mentioned by the 
old botanists, who have represent- 
ed itas a stem, suchas I have seen 
in collections; but as they give 
no cnara¢terising marks sufficiently 
_— Linogus was not able to 
assigi) any place in his systema to the 
ar undo scriftoria of Bauhin. 
Cnardia speaks of the reeds 
which grow in the marshes of Per- 
sia, and which are soid and much 
sougint afterin the Levant, particu- 
Jariv for writing. He has even 
described them; but his account 
has been of no service to enlarge 
our botanical knowledge. ‘Tour- 
netort, who saw them colleéted | in 
the neighbourhood of Teflis, the 
capital ot Georgia, though his de- 
scription of them is far from com- 
plete, has taught us more than any 
of his predecessors. We learn from 
his account, that this reed has small 
leaves, that it rises only to the 
height of a man, and that it is not 
holiow , but filled with a soft spon- 
gy suvstance. He has characteris- 
ed it, tuerefore, in the following 
manner in his System of Botany: 
Arundo orientalis, tenuifolia, caule 
leno, ex qua Lurce calamos parant. 
The same words are applied to it by 
Miller; but he observes that no 
plants of it had ever been introduc- 
ed into England. That the best 
writing-reeds are procured from the 
southern provinces of Persia, is 
confirmed by Dapper and Hanway. 
The former’ says, that the reeds are 
sown and planted near the Persian 
gulph in the place mentioned by 
Chardin, and gives the same de- 
scription as that traveller of the 
manner in which they are prepared. 
The circumstance expressly men- 
tioned by Tournefort, that these 
writing reeds are not entirely hol- 
low, seems to agree perfectly with 
the account given by Dioscorides, 
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It is probable that the pith dries and 
becomes shrunk, especially after 
the preparation described by Char- 
din, so that the reed can be easily 
freed from it in the same manner 
as the marrowy substance in writ- 
ing-quills is removed from them 
when clarified. Something of the 
like kind seems to be meant by 
Pliny, w ho, in my opinion, says 
that the pith dried up within the 
reed, which was hollow at the 
lower end, but, at the upper end, 
woody and destitute of pith. What 
follows refers to the flowers, which 
were employed instead of feathers 
for beds, and also for caulking 
ships. I conjectured that Forskal 
had given an accurate description 
of this reed; but when I consulted 
that author, I did not find what I 
expected. He only cofirms that a 
great many reeds of ditferent kinds 
grow near the Nile, which serve to 
make hedges, thatch, and wattled- 
walls, and which are used for va- 
rious other purposes. 

These reeds were split, and form- 
ed to a point like our quills; but 
certainly it was not possible to 
make so clean and fine strokes, and 
to write so long and so Convenient- 
ly with them as one can with quills. 
The use of them, however, was 
not entirely abandoned when peo- 
ple began to write with quills, which, 
in every country, can be procured 
from an animal extremely useful 
in many other respects. Had the 
ancients been acquainted with the 

art of employing goose-quills for 
this purpose, they w ould undoubt- 
edly have dedicated to Minerva not 
the owl, but the goose. 

A passage in Clemens of Alex- 
andria, who died in the beginning 
of the third century, might, on 
the first view, induce one (to con- 
jecture that the Kzyptian priests 
even wrote with quills. This an- 
thor, after describing a precession 
of these priests, says, The sacred 
writer had in his haad a book with 
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writing instruments, and on his 
head feathers. But it is impossible 
to guess what might be the inten- 
tion of these featiiers or wings on 
the head, among a people who 
were so fond of symbols. Besides, 
Ciemens tells us, expressly, that one 
ofthe writing-instruments wasarced 
with wuich the priests used to write. 
Some assert, from a passage of 
Juvenal, that quills were used for 
writing in the time of that poet; 
but what he says is only a metaphori- 
cal expression, such as has been 
employed by Horace and various 
ancient writers. Others have en- 
deavoured to prove the antiguity 
of writing-quilis from the figure of 
the goddess Egeria, who is repre- 
sented with a book before her, and 
a feather in her right hand; but 
the period when this Egeria was 
formed is not known, and it is 
probable that the feather was ad- 
ded by some modern artist. No 
drawings in) manuscripts, where 
the authors appear with quills, are 
of great antiquity. Among these 
is the portrait of Aristotle, in a 
manuscript inthe library of Vienna, 
which, as expressly mentioned at 
the end, was drawn at Rome in 
the year 1457; and we have great 
reason to think that the artist deli- 
neated the figure for ornamenting 
his work, not after an ancient paint- 
ing, but trom his own imagination. 
If we can give credit to the ano- 
nymous author of the history of 
Constantius, extraéts from which 
have been made known by Adrian 
de Valois, the use of guills for writ- 
ing is as old as the fifth century. 
We are informed by this author, 
who lived in the above cent tury, 
that Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths, was so illiterate and stupid, 
that during the ten years of his 
reign he was not able to learn to 
write four letters at the bottom ef 
his edicts. For this reason the 
four letters were cut for him in a 


plate of gold, and the plate being 





laid upon paper, he then traced 
out tie letters witha quill. This 
account Is, at any rate, not im- 
probable; for history supplies 
us with more instances of such 
men not destined for the throne by 
nature, but raised to it either by 
hereditary right or by accident, 
who had neitier abilities nor incli- 
nation tor those studies which it re- 
quires. The western empire was 
governed, almost about the time 
of Tueodoric, by the Emperor 
Justin, who also could not write, 
and who used, in the like manner,a 
piece of wood, having letters cut 
lait, but with this difference, that, 
in tracing them out, ne caused his 
hand to be guided by one of his 
secreiaries. 

The oldest certain account, how- 
ever, known at present respecting 
writing-quills, is a passage of Isi- 
dore, who died in the year 636, 
and who, among the instruments 
employed for writing, mentions 
reeds and feathers. Another proof 
of quills being used in the same 
century, Is a small poem on a writ- 
ing-pen, to be found in the works 
of Aithelmus, calied sometimes also 
Aldieimus, Adeluemus, and Adel- 
mus. This writer, descended ofa 
noble family, was the first Saxon 
who wrote Latin, and wno made 
the art of Latin }oetry known to 
his countrymen, and inspired them 
with a taste for composiiions of that 
kind. He died in the year 709. 

In the eighth century wriung- 
pens are mentioned by Alcuin, 
who at that period, in tiie time of 
Ciuarlemagne, was of service in 
extending literary knowledge. He 
composed poetical inscriptions tor 
every part of a monastery, among 
which there is one even for a 
privy, and another for a writing 


study. Speaking of the latter, he 
says that no one ought to talk in it, 


5 
lest the pen of the transcriber should 


commit a mistake. 
Alier the above period proofs 
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occur which place the matter be- 
yond all doubt. Mabillon saw a 
manuscript of the gospels, which 
had been written in the ninth cen- 
tury, under the reign of St. Louis, 
in which the evangelists were re- 
presented with quills i in their hands. 
The same autnor mentions a like 
fisure of the eleventh century. In 
the tweifth century, Peter de Clug- 
ny, who, by scho'astic writers, 1s 
called Venerabdillis, and who died 
in 1167, wrotetoa friend, exhort- 
ing him to assume the pen instead 
of tie plough, and to transcribe, 
instead of tiliing land. In short, 
writing-quills are often called 
calam: by ancient and modern au- 
thors who wrote good Latin; and 
it is probable that this word is em- 
ployed by older writers than Isidore 
to signify writing-pens, where, for 
want of other proofs, we under- 
stand reeds. 

The poet Heerkens has lately 
asserted, that the use of quills for 
writing is mach older, and that 
the Romans became acquainted 
with them during their residence 
in the Netherlands, where they 
could not easily procure Egyptian 
reevs, and where, according tothe 
account of Pliny, they paid sO 
much attention to the catching of 
geese. That writer, however, says, 
that this was done on account of 
the flesh of these animals, which 
they esteemed much when roasted, 
and of the’softness of their feathers 
on which they were fond of sleep- 
ing. Heerkens himself remarks, 
that Pliny, had he known the use 
of quills for writing, would not 
have passed it over in silence, when 
he gives so circumstantial an ac- 
count of writing-reeds. He is of 
opinion also, that, as the Dutch 
terms of art which allude to writ- 
ing, such as schryfpen, &c. are of 
Latin extraction, the Dutch must 
have acquired them as well as the 
things signified trom the Romans. 
This, how vever, seems to afford very 
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little support to his assertion. Of 
more importance is the observation 
that is in an old and beautiful ma- 
nuscript of Virgil, in the Medicean 
library, which was written soon 
alter the time of Honorius; the 
thickness of the strokes, and the 
oradual fineness of the hair-strokes, 
of the letters, give us reason to con- 
jecture, that they must have been 
written by some instrument equally 
elastic as a quill, as it is not proba- 
ble that such strokes could be made 
with a stiff reed. It is also certain, 
that the letters of the greater part 
of ancient manuscrit pts, particulars 
ly those found at Herculaneum, are 
written in a much stiffer and more 
uniform manner. But little confi- 
dence is to be placed in this obser- 
vation; for we do not know but the 
ancient artists may have been ac- 
quainted with some method of giv- 
ing elasticity to their reeds, and may 
have employ ed them in such a man- 
ner as to produce beautiful writing. 

Notwithstanding the great advant- 
age which quills have over reeds 
for writing, the latter however seem 
to have continued long in use even 
with the former. Tuis conclusion 
I do not form because calamus and 
arundo are to be found in the works 
of late writers; for many authors 
may have employ ed these old Latin 
words to express quills, like Cassi- 
odorus, who, in the sixth century, 
when exhorting the monks to trans- 
cribe theological works, used both 
these terms indiscriminately: but I 
found my assertion on the testimony 
of diplomatists, and particu! larly on 
the undoubted mention made of 
writing-reeds in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Men of letters, well versed in 
diplomatics, assure us, from com- 
paring manuscripts, that writing- 
reeds were used along with quills 1 
theeighth century, at least in France, 
and that the latter first began to be 
common in the ninth. The papal 
acts, and those of synods, must, 
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however, have been written with 
reeds much later. In convents they 
were retained for text and initials, 
while, for small writing, quills were 
every where employed. 

I can allow little credit toa con- 
jecture supported merely by a simi- 
Jarity of the strokes in writing, be- 
cause it 3s probable that people at 
first would endeavour to write in as 
sirong and coarse a manner with 
quills, as had been before done with 
reeds, in order that the writing might 
notseem much different from what 
was usual; and with quills one can 
produce writing both coarse and 
fine. ir. Meiners, however, re- 
ferred me to a passage in a letter of 
Reuchiin, which removes all doubt 
on the subjeét. When this worthy 
Man, to whom posterity are so much 
indebted, was obliged to fly by the 
crucity of his enemies, fansine and 
the plague, and to leave behind him 
all his property, he was supplied 
with the most common necessaries 
by Pirkbeimer. Among other ar- 
sinles the latter sent to hin, in the 
year 1520, writing materials, good 
paper, penknives, and, instead of 
peacocks’ feathers, which he had re- 
quested, the best swan-quills. That 
nothing might be wanting, he ad- 
ded also proper reeds, of so excel- 
lent a sort, that Reuchlin considered 
them to be Egyptian or Cnidian. 

These reeds at that period must 
have been scaree and in great re- 
quest, as it-appears by some letters 
ot Erasmus to Reuchlin, for my 
knowledge of which I am under 
obligations to Mr. Meiners, that 
the former received three reeds 
from the latter, andvexpréssed a wish 
that Reuchlin, when he procured 
more. would send some of them to 
a learned man in England, who was 
a common friend to both. 

Whatever may have been the 
cause, about the year 1433 writing- 
quills were so scarce at Venice, 
that it was with great dificulty men 
of letters could procure them, We 





learn, at any rate, that the well. 
known Ambrosius Traversarius, a 
monk of Camaldule, sent from Ves 
nice to his brother, in the above 
year, a bunch of guills, together 
with a letter, in which he said, 
“They are not the best, but such 
as [ received ina present. Shew 
the whole bunch to our friend Ni- 
cholas, that he may seleét a quill, 
for these articles are indeed scare er 
in this city than at Fiorence.”’? This 
Ambrosius complains likewise, that 
at the same period he had hardly 
any more ink, and requested that a 
small vessel, filled with it, migit be 
sent to him. Orher learned men 
complain also of the want of goad 
ink, which they either would hot, 
or did not, know how to make, 
Those even who deal in it, seldom 
know of what ingredients it is prins 
cipally composed. 
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Anecdotes of Colonel HumPurersy 
W HOEVER is much conver- 


sant with the History of 

Literature, cannot fail to have ob- 
served an uniform tendency in men 
of genius, to associate and link 
themselves together ia some strong 
community of study and of lite. 
Point out to me a man distinguish- 
ed in any of the walks of science, 
and I habitually inguire who are 
his compantons. Authors will have 
persons of some congeniality of 
character or views with whom to 
consult; and generally they will 
seek at least; one or two on “whose 
judgments they dare rely, even af 
they envy his or their genius. 

The peculiar talents of Mr. 
Trumbull and Mr. Dwight, and 
the enthusiasm with which they 
cultivated the polier studies, at- 
tracted many elevated and amiable 
minds to their society. Among 
these, some were incited to similar 
pursuits, and among the first was 
the subje& of the present article. 
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David Humphreys was born at 
Derby, State of Conneéticut, about 
the year 1752 or 1753; was ad- 
mitted into Yale College in 1767, 
and graduated in 1771. Of the 
circumstances of his early education 
Iam ignorant; nor is my informa- 
tion relative to his collegiate life 
sufficiently minute to render it inter- 
esting. That he formed his acquaint- 
anceat this time with the Muses, and 
with his friends Dwight and Trum- 
bull, is certain; for, having entered 
the family of Colonel Philips, of 
Philips’ Manor, State of New-York, 
on leaving College, he addressed a 
poetical letter to the former, in 
which he displays, with great ease 
of narrative and minuteness of cir- 
cumistance, his situation, plans, 
prospects, and wishes. This epis- 
tle was never published, and per- 
haps is not now in existence. How 
long Mr. Humphreys continued in 
this situation, and at what time, 
and with what rank he entered the 
American army, my recollection 
does not now enable me to deter- 
mine. But, as early as 1778 he 
was Aid de camp to General Put- 
nam, with the rank of Major; and 
in 1780, as he himself*informs us, 
(in his poetical letter of April, 
1780) he was promoted to be Aid 
de camp to the Commander in 
Chief, with the rank of Colonel. 
In the family of General Washing- 
ton he continued till the end of the 
war; and, after the resignation of 
his commission by the General, ac- 
companied him to Virginia. On 
the appointment of Mr. Jefferson to 
succeed Dr. Franklin, as Ambassa- 
dor to France, Col. Humphreys was 
nominated as Secretary to the Le- 
gation; and he left his native coun- 
try for the first time, and sailed for 
Europe, in company with his triend 
the celebrated and unfortunate Kos- 
ciusko, in the summer of 1784. 
This he pleasingly mentions in his 
epistle to Dr. Dwight, written on 
Vou. Il. No. 6 
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board of the Courier de l’Europe, 
the ship in which he left America. 


“ Him firft, whom once you knew in 
war fo well, 

Our Polifh friend, 
founds fo hard, 

To make it rhyme would puzzle any 
bard ; 

That youth, whom bays and laurels early 
crown’d, 

In virtue, fcience, arts, and arms res 
nown'd,” 


whofe name fill 


Col. Humphreys returned from 
Europe in 1786, and was almost 
immediately eleéted a Representa- 
tive from his native town, to the 
Connecticut Legislature; a situation 
to which he was re-elected the fol- 
lowing year, and in which he 
honourably acquitted himself. At 
this time, Congress resolved on the 
levy of some additional regiments 
for the western service; and Col. 
Humphreys was appointed to the 
command of that which was raised 
in New-England. This appoint- 
ment furnished him with employ- 
ment till some time in 1788, when 
the occasion for which the levy had 
been made no longer existing, the 
corps was reduced, and his com- 
mission terminated. But, during 
this command, his time was prin- 
cipally spent at Hartford, in com- 
pany with Mr. Trumbull, Barlow, 
Hopkins, and others of his friends; 
poetry and politics divided their at- 
tention, and the purposes of both 
were united and pursued in the 
publication of the Anarchiad, and 
the various pieces of wit and satire 
which distinguished that period. 

After the reduétion of his corps, 
Col. Humphreys made a visit to 
his illustrious friend at Mount 
Vernon. There, honoured with 
the confidence of its possessor, he 
remained till the organization of 
the new government, and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Washington to the Pre- 
sidency. He then accompanied 
the President to New-York, and 
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was a member of his family till his 
public appointment to Portugal, in 
1790. From this period his life is 
Known to every one attentive to 
American affairs. . He is the pre- 
sent Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Madrid; and his residence in Eu- 
rope has only been interrupted by 
a hasty visit to America in the au- 
tumn of 1794. 
~ Asa poet and a man of letters, if 
estimated by that ideal standard of 
excellence which every critic forms 
in his own mind, and which is lofty 
in proportion as his own conceptions 
are elevated and magnificent, Col. 
Humphreys will not occupy a sta- 
tion in the foremost rank;. but, if 
in judging of his literary character, 
we compare him with the mass of 
his cotemporaries, and consider the 
difficulties with which American 
genius had then, and even still has, 
to struggle, we shall not hesitate to 
assign him a respectable place 
among the poets of the present day. 
His poems, it is true, display none 
of that originality of thought which 
at once delights and astonishes ; 
none of that fiery enthusiasm which 
hurries us beyond the bounds of 
sober recollection, 
+ quod pectus inaniter anget, 
Irritat mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus:— modo—Thebis, modo ponit 
Athenis— “| 
but they are every where (at least 
the principal poems) correét-and 
pleasing; the verse flows with an 
easy and becoming grace, and the 
sentiments, except when the writer 
aims at a sublimity to which he 





has no claims, are adapted to the 


accasion, and bespeak an amiable 
and manly temper and understand- 
ing. 

What first drew the attention of 
his countrymen towards Col. Hum- 
phreys, as a voet, was his “ Ad- 
dress to the Armies,” at a time when, 
like Camden, * One hand the 
sword and one the pen employed.” 
Few publications, whatever may 





have been their subject or their 
merits, have gained, for their au- 
thor, a more sudden and surprising 
rej utation ; and the popularity with 
which it was aitended in America, 
followed it to Europe. ‘The Mar- 
quis de Chastellux honoured it by 
performing the office of its transla- 
tor into French; and the English 
journals boldly challenged the au- 
thor as a native of Britain. But 
much of this applause must be at- 
tributed to the circumstances of 
time and place; and the reader of 
the present day will find no reason 
for this unusual success of a poem, 
which, though handsome and spi- 
rited, bas no peculiar claim to the 
admiration of the critic. 

Col. Humphreys’s next publica 
tion, of any note, was his poem 
“© On the Hafpiness of America.” 
The success of this publication was 
moderate but respectable. It did 
not raise, but it did not diminish the 
reputation of the author. This was. 
followed by his ** Essay on the Life 
of General Putnam,” in 14788, and 
by his tragedy, entitled ** Zhe Wi- 
dow of Malabar,” translated trom 
the French, first played in May, 
and published in August, 1790. 
Neither of these advanced the lite- 
rary character of their author. The 
first was thought deficient in that 
ease and grace which biographical 
narration is supposed peculiarly to 
demand; and the second shared the 
fate of many other dramatic efforts 
of natives of the United States; it 
was decently received, but soon 
fell into negieét. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the turgid fri- 
gidity of the original was very little 
improved in the translation; and 
that the interest which tragedy was 
intended to excite, was overwhelm- 
ed, in this instance, by the disgust 
which so horrid a speétacle as “the 
devotion of the heroine inspired. 
Nor was the disgust much alleviat- 
ed by the § dry rapture” of the ca- 
tastrophe, 
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The works of Col. Humphreys 
consist, 

1. Of an oétavo volume, publish- 
ed by Hodge, Alien, and C ampbell, 
New-York, 1790; comprising the 
preceding pieces, and his smaller 
poems, &c, 

2. Of a poem, entitied, * Indus- 
try,’ published by Cary, Philadel- 
phia, 1794, when the author made 
his last visitto America. This 1s 
the last meritorious performance ; 
but its limited circulation has pre- 
vented that effect on his poetical 
charaéter which is generally pro- 
duced by the succession of a bad 
piece, to others of a certain reputa- 
tion. 
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Anecdotes of WasHINGTON. 
[From Dr. Dwight’s Oration, } 


“HE address to the oflicers of 
tne army, in reply to the let- 
ters of Major Armstrong, was 
penned by his own hand, and never 
seen by any person until after it 
was publicly delivered. The ori- 
ginals of his answers, also, to the 
addresses presented to him in his 
last tour through the eastern States, 
gte now on file (as I am informed 
from high authority), in his own 
hand. 

When he began to read the 
above-mentioned address to the of- 
ficers, he found himself in some de- 
gree embarrassed by the imperfec- 
tion of his sight. ‘Taking out his 
spectacles, he said, ‘* These eyes, 
my friends, have growr: dim, and 
these locks white, in the service of 
my country, yet I have never 
doubted her justice.” 

Upwards of 9,000 men, together 
with the great body of artillery, 
ammunition, horses, carriages, cat- 
tle, provisions, &c. were convey- 
ed from Long-Island to New-York, 
while the British army was so near 
rhat their men were distinétly heard 
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at work with their pick-axes and 
shovels. The river is near a mile 
wide, and the decampment lasted 
thirteen hours; yet the enemy were 
perfectly ignorant of the measure 
until it was completed. It ought 
here to be observed, that, about 
two o’clock in the morning, a thick 
fog providentiaily favoured the re- 
treating army. 

The first knowledge which Lord 
Cornwallis had of the retreat of 
General Washington, *was in the 
morning, a few minutes before the 
nojse of the cannon at Princeton 
was heard at Trenton, Sir William 
Erskine, it is asserted, urged Lord 
Cornwallis to place a strong body 
of troops at the bridge over Sanpink 
Creek, apprehending that General 
Washington would retreat into the 
heart of New-Jersey rather than 
attempt to cross the Delaware. 
This, however, was refused. Very 
early in the morning, Lord Corn- 
wallis, while in bed, was informed 
that General Washington had de- 
camped. Sir William at that mo- 
ment came in.’ His Lordship asked 
him whither he believed the Ame- 
rican General to be gone. At that 
instant the artillery was heard from 
the neighbourhood of Princeton. 
*“ My Lord,” said Sir William, 
“ General Washington tells you 
where he is. Do you not hear him 
calling to you to come after him?” 

So silently was this retreat con- 
ducted, that the American centinels 
at the ‘bridge knew nothing of it 
until themselves were ordered to 
quit their post. 

To these ought to be added, a 
bold and masterly design of attack- 
ing the whole British force on 
New-York fsland, near the close 
of the campaign in 1782. In this 
design Col. Talmadge was to have 
attacked the enemy on Long-Island 
the preceding night, witha ‘body of 
seven hundred and fifty choice 
troops, and thence to have marched 
on horseback to Hell-Gate, where 
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boats, ready ‘to receive him, were 
to have transported the corps to the 
opposite shore. Another body un- 
der the command of a general offi- 
cer, was to have marched to Kings- 
bridge to attack the enemy in front, 
and to keep them in full expectation 
of being assaulted there only; while 
the main body of the army was to 
have gone in boats down Hudson’s 
River, and, landing below the ene- 
my in the night, was to have made 
the principal attack on their rear. 
The American army was, at this 
time, in great force, and perfectly 
disciplined and supplied. Had this 
design been attempted, there is every 
reason to believe, that, attacked at 
one moment in front, flank, and 
rear, at day-break, and with total 
surprise, the triumph over them 
must in all probability have been 
complete. It was prevented by a 
circumstance wholly providentual. 
Two British frigates moved up the 
North River the preceding day, 
anchored dire&tly opposite to the 
American army, and thus prevent- 
ed the intended embarkation. 


ie eee 
Account of Miss Linwoop. 


ERE any sculptor of the 
present day to give to his 
figures the correétness and charac- 
ter, energy and ease, which we see 
displayed in those unrivalled models 
of ancient art which were wrought 
in Greece, we should class him as 
the Shakespeare of his profession, 
conceive that he had discovered the 
scale by which sume writers have 
supposed the ancient sculptors per- 
formed these prodigies of art, and 
venerate his name for having re- 
stored an art the world had long 
lost, and despaired of retrieving. 
A portion of the praise which 
would be bestowed on such a man, 
is certainly due to the lady whose 
pame is at the head of this article, 





Account of Mifs Linwood. 


for she has awakened from its long 
sleep, an art which gave birth to 
painting; and the needle is, in her 
hands, become a formidable rival 
to the pencil. She has realized, in 
the most glowing colours, those 
splendid wonders that were record- 
ed by Hémer, and other ancient 
poets; for, that the labours of the 
loom, so often alluded to by bards 
of other days, 

“ When purple hangings cloth’d the 

palace walls,” 

were the art of making pictures in 
tapestry, there can be no doubt. 

The progress of this branch of 
the arts in Great-Britain is curious. 
In the first samples, or rather sam- 
plers, when it was in its infancy, 
we see the Lord’s prayer, or the 
ten commandments, surmounted by 
Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden, or Daniel in the den of the 
lions; which, in massy Gothic 
frames, were wont to decorate the 
walls of our ancient gentry. The 
first curious pieces of needle-work 
that I recolleét to have seen record~ 
ed, are a suite of chair-bottoms, 
worked by, and under the direc- 
tion of, Queen Mary, consisting 
of some heavy trophies in honour 
of her heroic husband. Those 
were, probably, laboured, loaded, 
and tasteless; and almost all the 
early specimens that we have seen 
may be very fairly put in the same 
class. 

Since the accession of the present 
king, the art has awakened ‘rom its 
long sleep. In the beginning of 
his reign, the wife of Worlidge, the 
painter, copied some prints in 
needle-work, which, though dry 
and feeble, excited attention, and 
were noticed in some of the public 
prints of that day by complimen- 
tary verses, &c. 

Some five and twenty years ago, 
several of the orphan daughters of 
clergymen, patronized and protect- 
ed by the Queen, and under the 
direction of Mrs, Wright, wrought 
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in needle-work some bed-furniture, 
and several other things which beam 
with taste and elegance.* 

To these may be added the works 
of Mrs. Knowles,+ who, to some 
of her fruit-pieces, has given 
* The glow of nature, and the bloom of 

{pring.” 

We might grace this list with 
many other names; but to Miss 
Linwood it was reserved to produce 
a collection, which, considering its 
magnitude and excellence, must be 
deemed a monument, not only of 
uncommon genius, but of an in- 
dustry and perseverance which sur- 
passes the long, long labours of 
Penelope at her procrastinatea web. 
Her works exhibit an honourable 
history of that part of her life which 
is past; but, as her talents entitle 
her to a place in this miscellany, 
and as many of the many thousands 
who have visited the exhibition in 
Hanover-square, will naturally wish 
to know some particulars of the 
creator of that world of wonders, we 
have endeavoured to procure all the 
information we could (and it is very 
slender) of the artist who produced 
if. 

Her family is of Northampton- 
shire, where they have resided for 
some ages in situations highly re- 
spectable. She was born in War- 
wickshire, and has, from her very 
early years, resided in Leicester. 

Like many other persons who 
have had a bias to what has marked 
and done honour to their future 
lives by very trivial causes, this 
lady owes her first thought of an 
art, in which she has so highly dis- 
tinguished herself, to a very trifling 
circumstance. 

About the year 1782, a friend 
sent her a large colleétion of prints 
in the various stiles of stroke, mez- 


* This eftablifhment, fo honourable to her majefty, is ftill continued: 
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zotinto, &c. They were left with 
no other view than that of affording 
hera few days amusement. [nspect- 
ing them with the eve of genius, 
she conceived that the force of an 
engraving nvght be united withthe 
soitness of a mezzotinto. Unac- 
quainted with the use of aqua fortis 
in etching, a stranger to the mode 
of scraping a mezzotinto, and totally 
ignorant of the art of engraving ia 
stroke, and the whole use of the 
burin, she had no instrument but 
her needle to make the experinnent. 
With that she endeavoured to realize 
and embody her first idea, by copy~ 
ing such prints as most struck her 
attention, with the rovings of black 
and puce-coloured silk upon white 
sarsnet. The needle, in ber hands, 
became like the spear of I[thuriel; 
she touched her ground-work, her 
figures assumed form and started 
into life. 

Encouraged by the applause 
which was bestowed on her first 
works, she made copies of a still 
larger size; and the Empress of 
Russia being then considered as the 
grand protector of genius, and seem- 
ing desirous of making her court 
the repository of every great work. 
of art that was produced in Europe, 
Miss Linwood was advised to pre- 
sent a specimen to the Empress. 
Not knowing the extent of her own 
powers, nor having then a thought 
of making a collection, she consent- 
ed, and consigneda large picture to 
Petersburgh, which, in O¢tober, 
1783, was presented to her Impe- 
rial Majesty by her then favourite, 
General Landskoy. She expressed 
the highest admiration of the per- 
formance, said it was an exquisite 
work, and, in that branch of- art, 
unquestionably the finest in the 
world, and ordered Landskoy to 


fhe allows 


five hundred pounds per annum for the education and accomplifhmynt of five orphan 


daughters of clergymen. 


+ The quaker, widow of the late Dr. Knowles, 
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make such a present to the artist as 
should be worthy of the work, and 
of herself. But Death counter- 
manded the commands of the Em- 
ress, for the General departed this 
ife.a few weeks afterwards, nor 
dared any one in the court of Peters- 
burgh to mention either his name, 
or aught in which he had been a 
party, to the Imperial Catherine. 
But, however neglected the artist, 
the picture ts highly distinguished, 
and now occupies a favourite situ- 
ation in the Emperor’s paiace. 

The first attempt Miss Linwood 
made to imitate paintings, was in 
1785, and she so far succeeded, that 
in 1786, she submitted to the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c.the St. Peter, from Guido; 
the Head of Lear, from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and a Hare, from the 
Houghton collection. For this, 
the society voted her a medal, on 
which is engraven, between two 
branches of laurel “ Excellent imita- 
tions of Pictures in Needle-qwork.” 

Between that period and 1789, 
she made great additions to her col- 
leétion, and, in that year, copied 
the Salvator Mundi, froma picture, 
by Guido, in the colleétion of the 
Earl of Exeter; for which exquisite 
production, she was once otfered 
the immense sum of three thousand 
guineas. 

In ancient times it was cus- 
tomary for ladies to present scarfs 
to their favourite heroes; but the 
days of chivalry are no more: Miss 
Linwood has, however, had the 
honour of having wrought the first 
banner that has been offered to any 
association since the commence- 
ment of the present hostilities, and 
of having, in the year 1794, pre- 
sented it to the united corps of 
cavalry and yeomanry of Leicester~ 
shire. It is her own composition, 


extremely well thought, and finished 
with a neatness that has been rarely 
united with so much force. 

She was never regularly instruéct- 
ed in drawing; but certain it is tuat 
she has uncommon merit in paint- 
ing, both in crayons, distemper, 
and colours; draws with accuracy, 
taste, and spirit; and, in her paint- 
ings at the Leicester ball-room, &c. 
the perspective is precisely correct. 

Her first thought of making an 
exhibition of her own paintings 
originated in some pictures which 
she some years since sent to the 
Royal Academy, being refused ad- 
mission; as, bv a law which, like 
that of the Medes and Persians,. 
altereth not, they reject every thing 
in needle-work. 

To enumerate the various merits 
of her exhibition, is scarcely neces- 
sary; and the attention with which 
it has been honoured, reflects equal 
praise on the taste of the English 
and the talents of the artist. 

From the late, and the present 
president of the Royal Academy, 
and almost every other artist of 
eminence in England, her works 
have received the highest and must 
generous praise; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds gave a sanction to his 
approbation, by pointing out which 
of his own pictures would have the 
best effeét in her copies. From aim, 
as well as the late Lords Exeter, 


Gainsborough, &c. &c. she had. 


many capital paintings, of which, 


her imitations are now in Rabanne 


square. 

She is now (1799) adding to her 
collection, by copying two (the 
Woodman in a storm, and the 
Shepl herd’s 
imi able Gainsborough, lent to her 
by Colonel Edward Noel, and two 
(Lady Jane Grey, and Ephraim 
and Manasseh) from Northcote, 
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THE RETURN. 
By CowPer. 


Stes poplars are fell’d, and adieu to 

the fhade, 

And the whifpering found of the cool 
colonade; 

The winds play no longer, and fing in 
their leaves, 

Nor the Oufe, on its furface, their image 
receives. 


Twelve years had elaps’d fince I laft took 
a View 

Of my favourite field, and the place 
where they grew; 

When, behold, on their fides, in the grafs 
they were laid, 

And I fat on the trees under which I had 
ftray’d, 


The blackbird has fought out another 
retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a fcreen 
from the heat; 

Aand the fcene where his notes have oft 
charm’d me before, 

Shall refound with his {mooth-flowing 
ditty no more. 


My fugitive years are all hafting away, 

And J muft myfelf lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf at my breaft, and a ftone at 
my head, 

Ere another fuch grove rifes up in its ftead. 


The change both my heart and my fancy 
employs; 

I reflec&t on the frailty of man and his joys; 

Short liv’d as we are, yet our pleafures, 
we fee, 

Have a ftill fhorter date, and die fooner 
than me. 

REIT 
From THE ANNUAL BILt oF Morta- 
LiTy, NoRTHAMPTON, 


By the fame. 


Placidag: ibi demum morte quievit. 
VIRG. 
Then calm at length he breath’d bis foul away. 


« H! moft delightful hour by man 
** Experienc’d here below; 

“ The hour that terminates his fpan, 

“ His folly and his woe: 


“ Worlds fhould not bribemebackto tread 
“* Again Life’s dreary wafte; 

“ To fee my days again o’er{pread 
** With all the gloomy pait. 


** My home, henceforth, is in the fkies, 
“ Earth, feas, and fun adieu; 

“ All heaven unfolded to my eyes, 
‘“* | have no fight for you,” 


Thus fpake Afpatio, firm poffeft 
Of Faith’s fupporting rod ; 

Then breath’d his foul into its reft, 
The bofom of his God. 


He was a man, among the few, 
Sincere on Viirtue’s fide, 

And all his ftrength from fcripture drew, 
To hourly ufe apply’d. 


That rule he priz’d, by that he fear’d, 
He hated, hop’d, and lov’d, 

Nor ever frown’d, or fad appear’d, 
But when his heart had rov’d. 


For he was frail as thou or I, 
And evil felt within, 

But when he felt it, heav’d a figh, 
And Joath’d the thought of fin. 


Such liv’d Afpatio, and, at laft, 
Call’d up from earth to heav’n, 

The gulph of death triumphant pafs’d, 
By gales of blefling driven. 


His joys be Mine, each reader cries, 
When my laft hour arrives: 

They thall be yours, my verfe replies, 
Such oniy be your lives. 


On Miss,LINwoopb’s ADMIRABLE Fice- 
TURES IN NEEDLE-WorkK, 


By a Lady. 
\ HEN Egypt’s fons, a rude, untu- 
tor’d race, 
Learn’d, with wild forms, the obelifk to 


grace, 
And mould the idol god in ductile earth, 
The loom and polith’d needle took their 
birth. 
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_ When doom’d to dal obfeur’ty nd more, 
Fair Science reign’d on each furrounding 
oe ov ‘fhore, 

Ant ftretch’d her arm o’er Greece an 
early Rome, 

“Still in her train appear’d the labours of 

» the loom. 

When Gothic night o’erwhelm’d the 
cheerful day, 

_ And fculpture, painting, all neglected lay, 

‘ (And furious man, creation’s favage lord, 

Knew but the hunter’s fpear, the mur- 
d’rer’s {word ; 

Our fofter fex embofs’d the broider’d veft, 

In flowery robé the blooming hero dreft; 

Or rang’d in tap’ftry’s glowing colours 


bright | 
The mimic crefts, and long embattled 
fight. 
Now learning’s better fun-beam fhone 
. anew, 
And Gothic horrors gloomy night with- 
drew ; 
Again Prometheus wak’d the fenfefefs 
clay, 
Grace, order, leap’d to fecond 
day. 


Moft did the manly arts its influence feel, 
The pencil chas’d the houfewife’s hum- 
bler fteel; 
Rent was the aged tap’ftry from the 
wall, 
Exulting genius gloried in its fall } 
To monftrous fhapes, and hideous forms 
uncouth, 
Succeeded nature fair, angelic truth, 
The artift, man, awoke the victor’s lay, 
And woman’s labours crumbled in decay. 
Then Linwoop rofe, infpir’d at once to 
ive 
The matchlefs grace that bids the picture 
live; 
With the bold air, the lovely lafting dye, 
That fills at once and charms the won- 
dering eye. 
Hail! better Amazon, to thee belong 
The critic’s plaudits and the poet's 
fong, 
To thee may fame no barren laurels 
bring, 
. But flowery wreaths that bud each rif- 
ing {pring. 
























































SONNET. / 
Written on rifing Ground neat Lichfelds 


By Mifs Sewarv. 
_ evening fhines in May’s luxunie 


ant pride, 

And all the funny hills at diftance glow, 

And all the brooks, that through the 
valley flow, 

Seem liquid gold.—O! had my fate denied 

Leifure and power to tafte the {weets 
that glide 

Through waken’d minds, as the foft fea- 
fons go 

On their ftill varying progrefs, for the woe 

My heart has felt, what balm had been 
fupplied! 

But where great Nature fmiles, as bere 
fhe {miles, 

’Mid verdant vales and gently fwelling 
hills, 

And glaffy lakes, and mazy, murmuring 
rills, 

And narrow wood-wild lanes, her fpell 
bepuiles : 

Th’ impatient fighs of Grief,and reconcilee 

Poetic Minds to Life, with all her ills. 


I 


SONNET #0 the CHICK-WILLOW.* 
By Joun Davis. sf 


pee: plaintive bird! whofe melan- 
choly lay 
Suits the defpondence of my troubled 
breaft, 
I hail thy coming at the clofe of day, 
When allthytribeare hufh’din balmy refts 


Wifely thou fhunn’ft the gay, tumultuous 
throng, 

Whofe mingled voices empty joys denote, 

And for the fober night referv’ft thy fong, 

When echo from the woods repeats thy 
note. 


Penfive,; at filent might, I love to roam . 

Where elves and fairies tread the dewy 
green, 

While the clear moon, beneath the azure 
dome, ; 

Sheds a foft luftre o’er the fylvan fcene, 














And hear thee tell thy moving tale of woe 
To the bright Emprefs of the Silver Bow. 


* * This bird was called Whip-poor-will by the Bririfh foldiers, from their fanciful 
affimilation of its cry to thofe words. It is heard only in the night, when the woods 
of Carolina refound with the mournful but pleafing note of Chick! Chick! Willow ! 
Charlotte Smith makes mention of this bird in one of her novels. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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PREFACE. 


climes 


‘Tue MontHiy MAGAZINE, AND AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, was undertaken with a forefight of the many difhi- 
culties which might embarrafs and impede its progrefs for 
atime; but, feeling fome confidence in the general excel- 
lence of their plan, and relying on the aid of friends, and 
others well difpofed to promote the literature of their 
country, the Editors were not intimidated by the gloomy 
profpect of the difaftrous wreck of former adventurers, or 
difcouraged by the predictions of a fimilar fate, from re- 
newing the experiment, and again trying the ftrength and 
durablenefs of public favour and patronage towards literary 
projects. Its appearance, too, at a time when no fimilar 
publication was known to exift in the United States, was 
juftly deemed a circumftance peculiarly favourable to fuccefs. 

With novery high expectations, and with noextraordinary 

efforts to obtain patronage, which has been chiefly volun- 
tary and unfolicited, it cannot be fuppofed that any dif- 
appointment fhould be felt, if the fatcafs of the under- 
taking has not been hitherto equal to their wifhes.—The 
Editors have, indeed, experienced the moft flattering {pe- 
cies of encouragement, in the approbation beftowed by 
thofe whofe judgment is a fufficient fanétion in favour of 
any production relative to literature or fcience. Gratified 
in being inftrumental in the eftablifhment of a work, which, 
from the nature and value of its materials, and the refpect- 
ability of the contributors, might add fomething to the 
literary reputation of their country, and tend, in fome 
degree, to refute the cenfures of foreigners, on the apathy 
and difregard apparently fhown by Americans to literature 
and icience; they indulged little expeétation of any remu- 
neration for their labours, but as a remote and dubious con- 
{equence of the profperity of the enterprife. 

In a fcheme, experimental and tentative, depending on 
the precarious aid of cafual auxiliaries, as well as the more 
certain fupport of affociates and allies, and liablg to the 
fluctuations of circumftance and opinion, it wa® allowable, 
on principles of prudence and_ juftice, in any ftage of its 
progrefs, however difagreeable to them, to relinquith the 
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undertaking wholly; or to make fuch alterations as might, 
in the opinion of others, and from their own obfervation, 
be more conducive to its ultimate fuccefs, and to the ad- 
vantage of the public. | 
The thin population of the United States renders it im- 
pofible to procure fufficient fupport from any one city ; 
and the difperfed fituation of readers, the embarraffments 
attending the diffufion of copies over a wide extent of coun- 
try, and the obftacles to a prompt collection of the {mall 


fums which fo cheap a publication demanded, are, it is: - 


prefumed, fatisfactory reafons for altering and contracting 
the publication, fo as to diminifh, if not wholly avoid, 
thofe inconveniences.—Their own experience, as well as 
the obfervation of refpectable friends, has led to a belief, 
that a work, chiefly, or wholly, devoted to literature and 
{cience, would, in the prefent condition of the United 
States, appear more advantageoufly at lefs frequent inter- 


vals; and that, either as it may regard the Editors, or the - 


Public, a quarter-yearly publication is preferable to one 
appearing at fhorter periods. —The completion of the ¢hird 
volume of the prefent work, and the commencement of 
another year, and a new century, render this a fit time for 
introducing fuch a change. ick 

Had obftacles occurred formidable enough to have pro- 
duced a total dereliction of the fcheme, little confolation 
could be derived from imputing the failure of fuccefs, nor 


would fuch an imputation be juft, to the ignorance and. 


cupidity of the people. Americans, in this refpect, are 
no way different from the people of other countries, but 
are influenced by fimilar motives; and, fwayed by the 
force of circumftances, are more concerned about what 
relates to their immediate interefts or wants, than in ex- 
amining or eftimating the value of the productions of ge- 
nius, tafte, and learning. © 

Though fome temporary inconvenience may probably be 
felt by the Editors, from the change of their plan, they 
cannot but flatter themfelves that its neceffity and propriety 
will be.apparent to thofe who have fubfcribed to the work ; 
and that their patronage and aid will be extended to “ The 
American Review and Literary Fournal,” a vViEW of which 
is annexed to the prefent number. 
New-York, Fanuary 1, 1801, 
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